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: The Pennsylvania School Journal. 
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ee © Every School Director in Pennsylvania is entitled by law to receive Th: 
Pennsylvania School Journal each month in the year—if he wants it. 

It will be paid for by the School District, even if he is the only member of his Board 
The Law encourages this subscription because of its great benefi' 





Ther»: is in each Monthly issue, matter that should be suggestive of thought, or plan, or variety i 
to any reader who has to do with the work of general Education, as Director, 


Ga 
Teacher, or Parent. Those Directors who have made intelligent trial of Phe Journ: . 
endorse it most Poccashistde and are the most prompt in renewal of their subscription. 
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HE passage from school to college is ! portant than the training of the reason to 


an all-important step in intellectual 
life. The youth is for the first time to be 
entrusted with his own culture as a work no 
longer of compulsion, but of honorable am- 
bition. A wise teacher will indeed strive 
to awaken this spirit of emulation at an 
earlier stage. But the school-boy is neces- 
sarily engaged, to a large extent, in accu- 
mulating facts, mastering arithmetical tables, 
rules of grammar and prosody, vocabularies 
and other useful materials, as the foundation 
of all higher culture. This cannot be dis- 
pensed with, and its imperfect accomplish- 
ment by the self-educated student who be- 
gins the work in maturer years, has hampered 
many a gifted aspirant in the pursuit of 
knowledge. But Bishop Butler has truly 
said, ‘* Of education, information itself is 
really the least part.’” The aim of the true 
teacher must ever be to develop the reason- 
ing faculty. The late Matthew Arnold, 
when reviewing his experience as a school 
inspector, remarked, with reference to the 
pupil-teachers, from whom the best results 
might be looked for, ‘‘I have been much 
struck, in examining them towards the close 
of their studies, with the utter disproportion 
between the great amount of positive infor- 
mation and the low degree of mental cul- 
ture and intelligence which they exhibit.’’ 
No doubt this is due to the premature stage 
of undeveloped youth; but the mistake 
which lies at the root of many failures in 
education, and which intrudes little less 
mischievously into the examination hall 
than into the school-room, is the regard- 
Ing of memory to retain facts as more im- 





grasp ideas, or to comprehend the relations 
of abstract science to visible phenomena. 





Mankind! It is a great thing when they 
aim to be divine, but it is a sad sight 
when they are satisfied with being men 
only ; that is to say, in being all that is be- 
yond expression poor, wretched, intriguing, 
and false—which is most painful to look at, 
yet unfortunately so common.—Zandriot. 





‘*THE men who would always teach are 
the greatest obstacles to learning.’’ The 
human mind loves learning, but not to be 
instructed. The learned man must possess 
exquisite taste in imparting his information, 
otherwise he makes himself and his learning 
offensive. The teacher who talks much and 
allows his pupils to say little, is no educator, 
but a huge obstacle in the way of the shoot- 
ing of the young idea. 





I FLING out to you one word, which you 
may take as your promise and your hope if 
you will; ‘‘ He that receiveth a prophet in 
the name of a prophet shall receive a proph- 
et’s reward.’’ If you have not seen the 
vision, if you have not heard the voice, you 
may at least listen to the voices of men and 
women who have. You may hear the mes- 
sage that comes to you through wife, sister, 
mother, child. Religion, the sneerer tells 
us, is for women and children! The glory 
of humanity is in its women and its children. 
What would men do without them? The 
glory of humanity is that women’s ears and 
children’s ears do hear this voice ; and our 
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shame if neither from God Himself nor from 
the holy voices that make one long sym- 
phony from the first voice in Eden to the 
last choral song in the celestial sphere, we 
catch no echo of the Divine music, we re- 
ceive no interpretation of the Divine pres- 
ence.—Lyman Abbott. 


THE careful thinker and listener finds so 
much to moderate his preconceived ideas, 
so much to correct in them, sometimes so 
much reason to change them, that he is in 
no hurry to give voice to them in their 
present callow form. He often prefers to 
wait for more light; and when he does 
speak, it is modestly and, perhaps, rather in 
the tone of inquiry than of assertion. In 
fact, he finds it needful to have something 
to say that is worth the utterance before he 
proceeds to take any large share in the con- 
versation. But the loquacious have no such 
scruples. The less they think the more 
they talk. Their stream of discourse, shal- 
low as it is, pours forth continuously and 
noisily, while the deep waters of the thought- 
ful soul are comparatively still. 

CAREFULNESS and exactitude in speech are 
sometimes characterized as affectation and 
mere pedantry ; but, say what some people 
may, it is unquestionably the unfailing mark 
of culture. No one thoroughly and lovingly 
acquainted with the literature of his lan- 
guage can regard propriety in its use with 
contempt. ‘The purity and harmony and 
rhythm of his native tongue are as precious 
to him as the perfect rendering and inter- 
pretation of music are to the musician ; and 
to the preservation of the English language 
in its integrity, it should be the duty and 
pleasure of every individual lover of it to 
contribute. 


THOsE of us not yet fifty years of age have 
probably lived in the most important and 
intellectually progressive period of human 
history. Within this half century the fol- 
lowing inventions and discoveries have been 
given to the world: Ocean steamships, 
street railways, telegraph lines, ocean cables, 
telephones, phonograph, photography, and 
a score of new methods of picture-making, 
aniline colors, kerosene oil, electric lights, 
steam fire-engines, chemical fire-extinguish- 
ers, anesthetics and painless surgery; gun 
cotton, nitro-glycerine, dynamite, giant 
powder, aluminium, magnesium, and other 
new metals ; electro-plating, spectrum analy- 
sis and spectroscope, audiphone, pneumatic 
tubes, electric motor, electric railway, elec- 
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tric bells, typewriter, cheap postal system, 
steam heating, steam and hydraulic elevat- 
ors, vestibule cars, cantilever bridges. These 
are only a part. All positive knowledge of 
the physical constitution of planetary and 
stellar worlds has been within this period. 


Rev. EpwarD THRING had a theory upon 
which he worked. His main principle was 
simple enough—that every boy is good for 
something, and that education means to help 
him to find out what he is good for, and to 
make the very best of him, without making the 
capacity of one boy the standard of another. 
The principle sounds almost too obvious for 
statement. And yet to put it into consist- 
ent practice, would be to sweep away the 
very last relic of cram, to change test by ex- 
amination out of all recognition, and to trans- 
form a public school from a place of polish- 
ing exceptionally clever boys into one for 
making the best of every boy individually, 
whatever might be the quantity or quality 
of his brain.—Zducational Review. 


WATCHING THE CLock.—As the Christian 
Union says, there is a deal of common sense 
in this story lately told of Edison, whether 
he said it ornot. A gentleman went to the 
great electrician with his young son, who 
was about to begin work as office boy in a 
well-known business house. The father asked 
Edison for a motto which the boy might 
take to heart in his struggle for promotion 
and success. After a moment's pause, Edi- 
son said, laconically, ‘* Never look at the 
clock !’’ Edison meant, we take it, that the 
man who is constantly afraid he is going to 
work over time or over hours, doesn’t stand 
a chance of competing with the man who 
clears up his desk, no matter how long it 
takes. The carpenter who drops his ham- 
mer, uplifted above his head, when the 
whistle blows, is likely to remain a second- 
class workman all his life. The carpenter 
who stays fifteen minutes to finish a job, is 
working toward a shop of his own. 


Tom’s Gotp Dust.—‘‘ That boy knows 
how to take care of his gold dust,’’ said 
Tom’s uncle often to himself, and some- 
times aloud. Tom went to college, and 
every account they heard of him he was 
going ahead, laying a solid foundation for 
the future. 

‘* Certainly,’’ said his uncle, ‘‘ certainly ; 
that boy, I tell you, knows how to take care 
of his gold dust.’’ Gold dust! Where did 
Tom get gold dust? He was a poor boy. 
He had not been to California. He never 
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was a miner. Where did he get his gold 
dust? Ah, he had seconds and minutes, and 
these are the gold dust of time—specks and 
particles of time which boys, girls, and 
grown-up people are apt to waste and throw 
away. ‘Tom knew their value. His father 
had taught him that every speck and particle 
of time was worth its weight in gold, and 
his son took care of them as if they were. 
Take care of your gold dust. 





THE greatest weakness in the administra- 
tion of the school department is the small 
number of men of culture and liberal educa- 
tion who are applicants for positions in the 
schools, and the still smaller number of men 
who have studied education as a science and 
followed its history with professional zeal.— 
Edw. T. Steel. 





A TEACHER ought to know of everything 
much more than the learner can be expected 
to acquire. The teacher must know things 
in a masterly way, curiously and nicely, and 
in their reasons. He must see truth under 
all its aspects, with its antecedents and con- 
sequents, or he cannot present it in just that 
shape in which the young mind can appre- 
hend it. He must, as he holds the diamond 
up to the sun, turn its facets round and 
round, till the pupil catches the lustre.— 
Edward Everett. 





HAVE sympathy with your pupils. If you 
find that you have it not, try to cultivate it. 
Some teachers are like chilling frosts in their 
manner and effect. They cannot help it 
oftentimes, more is the pity; and such are 
sure to be at a disadvantage. The children 
are so constituted they will not respond to 
vibrations that are not sympathetic. Many 
good men and good women have failed as 
teachers simply because of the lack of this 
essential quality. No blame can be attached 
to them, any more than they can be blamed 
for having the small-pox. It is their mis- 
fortune simply. 





TALKING of denominational unity at Chau- 
tauqua, do you remember the tall and ven- 
erable Dr. Vincent, of England, who was at 
the Assembly last year? His astonishment 
at the spectacle of Episcopalians, Sande- 
manians, Baptists and Seventh-Day Advent- 
ists gathered on the same platform was 
boundless. ‘*I never heard of such a 


thing !’’ he exclaimed to a friend. ‘In 
England one-half of these men would leave 
the platform in horror at the presence of 
‘* What harm do they do?’’ 


the others.’’ 





asked a bystander, misunderstanding him. 
‘*Harm?”’ he repeated. ‘‘ Why, I think 
it’s beautiful! It’s inspiring.’’ 





Too often we try to wheedle our children 
into knowledge. We disguise the name of 
work, mask thought, and invent schemes 
for making education easy and pleasant. 
We give fanciful names to branches of study, 
make play with object lessons, and illustrate 
all things. ‘To make education amusing, an 
easy road without toil, is to train up a race 
of men and women who will shun what is 
displeasing to them. But there is no sub- 
stitute for hard work in school if we are to 
have a properly trained people; we must 
teach the value of work, and overcome the 
indifference of ignorance.— Zhe Century. 





THE original home of various plants is 
thus stated: Cabbage grew wild in Siberia ; 
celery originated in Germany; the potato 
in Peru; the onion in Egypt; tobacco in 
South America; millet in India; the nettle 
in Europe; the citron in Asia; oats in 
North Africa; rye in Siberia; parsley in 
Sardinia; the parsnip in Arabia; the sun- 
flower in Peru; the horse-chestnut in Thibet ; 
the quince in Crete ; the horse-radish in the 
South of Europe; and the pear is supposed 
to be a native of Egypt. 

You need not fear for the manhood of a 
good boy. If the little fellow looks into 
your eyes and speaks the honest truth, if he 
is respectful to those who deserve respect, 
brave when he should be brave, and yet with 
no shame of being gentle, thank heaven, 
and do all you can to keep him so; but have 
no fear. As vices strenghten, so do virtues. 
The good boy is likely to be a better man. 





‘¢ THOROUGHNESS Is all right to talk about, 
but there is nothing that has been thoroughly 
done in this world, and it will be a good 
many years before anything will be thor- 
oughly done. Talk about absolute thorough- 
ness! Itisnonsense! We may attain unto 
it as we attain unto perfection, but we might 
as well attempt to shoot the moon as to 
reach thoroughness or perfection in this 
world.’’ Our author, in the exchange 
quoted, means all right, but does not know 
how to express himself. He says, ‘* There 
is no place in the world for smatterers who 
know a little of everything under the sun.’’ 
Is this not what our school system is pro- 
moting ? Is there a single college graduate 
who knows thoroughly anything that he has 
studied in his college course? Take Latin, 
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which the average college student studies 
seven solid years. What does he know 
when he gets through? Can he talk it? Can 
he even read an author whom he has never 
before seen, with any degree of fluency and 
acceptability? Then take mathematics. 
How many students are thorough in it? We 
venture that the roll-call of college graduates 
who could be counted thorough in mathe- 
matics would be cailed in an extremely short 
space of time. Our ideals should be high. 
This 1s all right. We should aim at never 
doing anything in a half-way manner. But 
the tasks half done, the studies half learned, 
the books half read, and the work half ac- 
complished, constitute by far the largest por- 
tions ef our lives. —School Journal. 


Wuat THE Monkey THoucnut or I'r.— 
Mr. Pollard states that in his drinking days 
he was the companion of a man in Arundel 
county, Maryland, who had a monkey that 
he valued at a round thousand dollars. We 
always took him out on chestnut parties, and 
when he could not shake them off, he wceuld 
go to the very end of the limbs and knock 
them off with his fist. One day we stopped 
at a tavern and drank freely. About half a 
glass was left, and Jacko drank it up. Soon 
he was merry, hopped and danced, and set 
us ina roar of laughter. Jack was drunk. 
We all agreed, six of us, that we would come 
to the tavern next day and get Jack drunk 
again, and have sport all day. I called at 
my friend’s house next morning, and we 
went out for Jack. Instead of being, as 
usual, on the box, he was not to be seen. 
We looked inside, and there he was, crouched 
up inaheap. ‘‘ Come out here!’’ said his 
master. Jack came out on three legs; his 
fore paw was on his head. Jack had the 
headache. I knew what was the matter with 
him; he felt just as I did many a morning. 
Jack was sick and couldn’t go. So we 
waited three days. We then went, and 
while drinking, a glass was provided for 
Jack. But where was he? Skulking behind 
the chairs. ‘‘Come here, Jack, and drink,’’ 
said his master, holding out the glass to him. 
Jack retreated, and as the door was opened, 
slipped out, and in a moment was at the top 
of the house. His master went out to call 
him down, but he would not come. He got 
a large whip and shook it at him. Jack sat 
on the ridge-pole and refused to obey. His 
master got a gun and pointed it at him. A 
monkey is much afraid of a gun. Jack 
slipped over the back side of the house when 
he saw his predicament, at once whipped 
up on the chimney, and got down in one of 





the flues, holding on by his fore-paws. The 
master was beaten. The man kept the 
monkey twelve years, but could never per- 
suade him to touch another drop of liquor. 
The beast had more sense than the man who 
has an immortal soul, and thinks himself the 
first and best of God’s creatures on earth. 


TEACHERS, don’t scold. You can not do 
anything that will do more to destroy your 
influence in the school room. You may be 
weary and vexed, but scolding will not help 
you. Lessons may be poorly learned, but 
this can be remedied only by study. Pupils 
may be noisy and perhaps unruly, but there 
is a better remedy for these evils than cross 
words and dark frowns. Your success de- 
pends upon your gaining the confidence and 
respect of your pupils. You will never gain 
them if you permit yourself to indulge in the 
habit of scolding—the rock upon which so 
many wreck their professional hopes. Suc- 
cess means a good deal to you. Many of 
you are hundreds and thousands of miles 
from home. Failure means disappointment, 
shame and financial embarrassment. Do 
not stumble, then, into this wicked folly. 
We have known children to come home from 
school crying because a senseless teacher had 
been lashing them with her tongue. No 
wonder these children hate school, no won- 
der they have no respect for the teacher, no 
wonder they charge up to ignorance any slip 
of the tongue she may fall into—and who 
blames them? But do you say, ‘‘I can’t 
help it?’’ Then be a woman and resign. 
Don’t stay in the school a constant source 
of irritation and annoyance to children 
who are sent to school to acquire gentleness 
and refinement as well as book learning. 
Be firm and exacting in your discipline, 
insisting upon prompt and cheerful obedi- 
ence. If a pupil needs a reprimand, admin- 
ister it in the proper spirit, but refrain wholly 
from that fretful, scolding habit so destruc- 
tive to the teacher’s happiness and the 
school’s prosperity. God pity the poor 
child who is compelled to attend a school 
whose presiding genius is a ‘‘scold.’’ 


SINGING, when well taught, is as im- 
portant a subject for the school-room as 
any other branch; and unlike most other 
branches, it needs to be taught from the 
lowest primary grade to the highest, in the 
graded school. It is needed for patriotism, 
for morality, for health. It is needed to 
make discipline lighter, school attendance 
more regular, school management easier, 
study more interesting, recitation more 
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spirited. What the wings are to the bird, 
what the blossom is to the plant, what the 
juice is to the fruit, what the eye is to the 
face, what fervency is to the voice, singing 
is to the school.—A4. Z. Winship. 


No educational .influences are more val- 
uable than those which form and direct a 
taste for good literature. When we get the 
youth safely steered into the sea of good 
reading, it does not make much difference 
about its particular direction. Habits of 
good reading are to be formed, though of 
course more easily in some than in others. 
It is clearly part of the teacher’s duty to see 
that the child’s taste for good books has a 
chance to develop. No teacher has any 
right to say that it is none of his business, 
for that assuredly it is. Inquiries, sugges- 
tions and prepared courses of miscellaneous 
reading can be made by the teacher with 
slight effort on his part and with great value 
to the pupil. Shall we ever forget the man 
who put into our hands Emerson’s Se//- Re- 
liance? Not while we have a memory. 
Shall we ever forget the man who, while we 
were floundering about in a sea of reading 
to no end or purpose, made a course of half 
a dozen books that settled us into the right 
track? Never. So much may be done by 
every teacher, and so much ought to be 
done.— Colorado School Journal. 


THE general character of life is that of 
monotony. * Whether we regard the life of 
man, or the life of beasts, we are struck by 
the same femarkable fact—that life, to all 
outward appearance, is a monotonous suc- 
cession of scenes and movements all but 
identical, We wonder how the interest is 
kept up. But we never tire of going to bed 
at night; and we are very sorry when we 
get tired of getting up in the morning. We 
never weary, except with regret, of break- 
fasting, dining, and supping, and yet these 
actions are repeated incessantly three hun- 
dred and sixty five times in the year, with 
renewed excitement on every succeeding 
occasion. We take off our clothes once 
every day, and we put them on once every 
day. We do this at nearly the same hour, 
in daily succession; and when health is 
good, the pleasure derived from so doing is 
not marred by the repetition of the act—for 
the ebbing and flowing of our bodily sensa- 
tions prepare us, without any effort on our 
part, for all the vicissitudes of our existence. 
When hungry, food is agreeable; when 
weary, sleep or rest is a treat; when warm, 
the cool air is agreeable; when cold, the 
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pleasure derived from a cheerful fireside and 
a comfortable supper is delicious. The ex- 
citement is kept up by the contrasts; and we 
purchase the enjoyment of one feeling by 
encouraging the reverse. With health, youth 
and prosperity, we should never be weary. 
It is age, weakness, and poverty, that pre- 
pare us for death; and even that comes 
easily, upon most men at least, like a sleep, 
and the heaviness of the heart gives even 
the last sleep a welcome. 





THE art of not hearing should be learned 
by all. There are so many things which it 
is painful to hear, very many of which, if 
heard, will disturb the temper, corrupt sim- 
plicity and modesty, detract from content- 
ment and happiness. If a man falls into a 
violent passion, and calls us all manner of 
names, at the first word we should shut our 
ears, and hear no more. If in a quiet voy- 
age of life we find ourselves caught in one of 
those domestic whirlwinds of scolding, we 
should shut our ears as a sailor would furl his 
sails and, making all tight, scud before the 
gale. Ifa hot, restless man begins to inflame 
our feelings, we should consider what mis- 
chief the fiery sparks may do in our magazine 
below, where our temper is kept, and in- 
stantly close the door. If all the petty 
things said of one by heedless or ill-natured 
idlers were brought home to him, he would 
become a mere walking pin-cushion stuck 
full of sharp remarks. If we would be 
happy, when among good men we should 
open our ears; when among bad men, shut 
them. It is not worth while to hear what 
our neighbors say about our children, what 
our rivals say about our business, our dress 
or our affairs. 

AmMIateacher? Dol teach? Why am 
Iateacher? What dolteach? Ah, here 
are questions that are questions. A teacher! 
Not a mumbler, a repeater, a wooden fol- 
lower, a dry-as-dust hearer of recitations, 
but a living, soul-inspired teacher! Do 
you teach arithmetic? Perhaps you do 
pretty well, but there is something else that 
you teach a great deal better. Do you ask 
what it is? /¢ 7s yourse/f. What you have, 
you give to others. What you are, you 
impress upon others. Do you teach for 
money? Yes, you must have money, but 
is money your principal motive? If it is, 
then you are not where you ought to be. 
Money is good—yes, necessary; but money 
as an end, not as a means, is bad. Last 
month a poor woman died alone in this 
city, and it was two days before any one 
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knew she was dead. Forty thousand dollars 
was found ip her possession. Money with 
her was an end of living. What a poor, 
miserable life she lived! It isa grand thing 
to use money and everything else as means 
of making others happier and better. 


‘Let your rule be gentle, peaceful and 
just,’’ says a wise Frenchman, giving advice 
with regard to the training of animals. 
‘* Violence and blows are bad means of edu- 
cation for animals as well as men. Force 
makes itself obeyed, but only on condition 
of continual action; a sad condition. It 
sometimes happens that despair revolts 
against even force: we often see this in the 
case of the ass, sometimes in that of the 
horse. Besides, in making yourself obeyed 
by outward force, you drive from the ani- 
mal all spontaneous action, his grace, his 
amiability, his ardor to obey you; without 
counting that, in using this means, you re- 
serve for yourself an extreme resource for 
extreme cruelty. Look at the facts. Your 
poor asses are unmercifully beaten, and are 
stubborn. Your cruel teamsters overwhelm 
their horses with blows, and oftentimes can 
scarcely govern them; the Arabs caress 
theirs, talk to them, live with them, and do 
with them whatever they wish. For my 
part, in my relations with animals, I always 
make it an amusing study to obtain their 
obedience with the least possible expense.’’ 
Every one who has the human animal to 
educate would do well to take, these princi- 
ples to heart. They apply to children even 
more forcibly than to brutes. 


Tuis is the problem given us to work out. 
Our vast territory ; our great variations of 
climate, soil, and wealth, encouraging every 
form of industry, agriculture, mining, manu- 
facture, commerce, domestic and interna- 
tional ; our heterogeneous population, made 
up of every race, color, tribe, tongue, na- 
tionality and religious opinion; our great 
social differences, nowhere greater—mil- 
lionaires on one side, masses of pauperism 
on the other ; our perpetual intermixture of 
classes, facilitated by the modern ease of 
locomotion, by the universal circulation of 
the newspaper press, by a common school 
system of education, by the absence of he- 
reditary barriers and the easy passing ot 
men from one class into another; the rapid 
increase of our great cities and the conse- 
quent massing of populations in centers ; 
the perpetual attrition of men of various 
classes, characters, avocations, tempera- 
ments and faiths against each other; our 
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political institutions throwing all together 
into one great debating society at every po- 
litical campaign, and making the subject ot 
yesterday the ruler of to-morrow, and the 
ruler of yesterday the subject of to-morrow; 
the problems of our national life—the slav- 
ery question, the secession question, the 
temperance question, the race question, the 
immigration question, the various forms of 
the industrial question—all these are ele- 
ments entering into and constituting one 
great problem, the problem of human 
brotherhood.—Lyman A dbtott. 


NOTHING appeals so strongly to the 
imagination, the sensibilities, the moral 
nature of a child as a well-told tale. They 
rebel against what is commonly called 
‘*preaching,’’ but the greatest rebel of them 
all will yield to the softening influences of 
a tale that carries its lesson with it. Is not 
that enough? But the story does more. It 
broadens their views, cultivates their finer 
feelings, destroys selfishness, teaches them 
to appreciate their relations with others, 
and planes down the rough places that 
would fill their lives with friction. This 
much it does tothem morally. A young 
mind must have recreation as well as a 
young body. The story brightens and re- 
freshes it, brushes away the cobwebs that 
will gather even at a tender age, and fits it 
to return with new vigor to its more serious 
work. More than that, it adds to the 
child’s information by acquainting him or 
her with certain phases of life, with manners 
and customs that are not taught by mere 
history. By all means, then, let the chil- 
dren read stories. 

The Herald wisely says: ‘‘We have no 
right to send our youth out to fight the 
battles of life without imparting to them the 
great safeguards of conduct.’’ This is what 
we have been and are still doing, and prob- 
ably, chiefly through fear of infringing 
upon the acute prejudices of sectarianism. 
But instruction in a high code of moral 
conduct, in love for truth, honor, integrity, 
may be imparted without the introduction 
of any religious issues, and it is instruction 
in precisely such a code that is needed to 
render our common-school system more 
useful. Individual teachers, having a strong 
sense of their responsibility to their pupils, 
have taught them something more than is 
to be found in book or slate; but the duties 
of teachers, as generally understood, are 
limited to assigning tasks, hearing recita- 
tions, and maintaining an orderly, well-kept 
school-room.—Phila. Ledger. 
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THADDEUS STEVENS. 





TWO MEMORABLE SPEECHES ON BEHALF OF 
GENERAL EDUCATION. 





N eventful day in the history of theschool 

legislation of Pennsylvania was April 
11, 1835. The school bill with its amend- 
ments came up on second reading before 
the House. The struggle on its passage 
was bitter, says Dr. J. P. Wickersham, in 
his History of Education in Pennsylvania, 
and prolonged through a morning, an after- 
noon and an evening session. Several 
strengthening amendments were adopted. 
An amendment to repeal the law of 1834 
was offered, discussed, and voted down. 
Other less important amendments, intended 
to cripple the efficiency of the Act, shared 
the same fate. Mr. Reigart moved that the 
Act of 1834 be suspended for three years, 
and the vote on this motion showed about 
the relative strength of the two parties, 
thirty-eight yeas and fifty nays. The mem- 
bers from Montgomery and Lebanon tried 
to have their counties exempted from the 
operation of the law, but this was refused. 
The ablest and most determined leaders of 
the anti-school law were William Hopkins, 
of Washington, and Henry W. Conrad, of 
Schuylkill. When other means failed, dila- 
tory and obstructive motions were resorted 
to, but the united efforts of the friends of 
free schools rendered them of no avail. At 
length, the title of the bill adopted by the 
Senate was amended so as to conform to 
the character it had assumed, as a supple- 
ment to the Act of 1834, and a test vote 
taken on the passage of the first section 
showed fifty-five yeas and thirty-four nays, 
and the fight was won. Gaining strength 
by this victory, the friends of the bill were 
now able to push rapidly through the re- 
maining sections, to suspend the rules by a 
two-thirds vote, and to pass the bill finally 
by fifty-five yeas to thirty nays. 

When the amended bill came into the 
hands of the Senate, two alternatives were 
presented, either to concur in it or to suffer 
the Act of 1834 to remain in full force. 
The former was chosen; and, with a few 
unimportant amendments, the bill as it 
passed the House became a law, and so 
ended the last great fight for free schools in 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania. 

There was a number of devoted friends of 
free schools in the House of Representatives 
in 1835, but the acknowledged leader of 
the free school forces during their great 
struggle was the member from Adams, 





Thaddeus Stevens. He was not popular 
among his fellow members, indeed was 
cordially hated by some of them, but for 
bold, uncompromising advocacy of free 
schools, for the spirit and courage he in- 
fused into their friends and the bitter de- 
nunciation and withering scorn he dealt 
out to their enemies, he had. no equal. 
Competent judges of all parties who wit- 
nessed the fight agree that had he not stood 
like a rock, furnishing shelter and imparting 
strength to the free school combatants, and 
bidding defiance to the fiercest of those who 
would have struck them down, the law of 
1834 would have been swept from the 
statute book or been saved only by a veto 
from the Governor, and the day of universal 
education in Pennsylvania might have been 
indefinitely postponed. 

In 1831, Thaddeus Stevens was elected 
to the Legislature, was a member in 1833-4, 
favored the free school law of that year, but 
he did not serve on the Committee on Edu- 
cation and took no part in preparing the 
bill. He had little to do with the educa- 
tional work of the session of 1834-5 until 
the crisis came and he saw that the infant 
free schools were in danger of destruction. 
Then, gathering up his great strength, he 
threw himself with his whole soul into the 
contest, and not more by his eloquent, in- 
spiring words than by the bold, determined 
position he assumed, won the day. His 
speech delivered while the subject was 
under consideration on the substitute for 
the Senate bill is said to have been very 
effective. One who was present, Dr. George 
Smith, of Delaware, wrote in 1880, ‘‘ Stev- 
ens’ speech was one of the most powerful I 
ever heard. The House was electrified. 
The wavering voted for the House sections, 
and the school system was saved from igno- 
minious defeat.’’ Elijah F. Pennypacker, 
of Chester, as clear in intellect and sound 
in judgment to-day, 1884, as when he sat 
in the Legislature in 1834 and 1835, and 
gave voice and vote in favor of free schools, 
declares that the speech of Mr. Stevens was 
‘*so convincing that the friends of educa- 
tion were brought in solid column to the 
support of the measure and thus saved the 
common school system.’’ Others who were 
present have recorded similar testimony. 

In honor of its author, the speech was beau- 
tifully printed on silk by some school men in 
Reading, and proudly kept by him as a relic 
till his death. The following, reprinted 
from Zhe Pennsylvania School Journal for 
July, 1865, is from a copy of the speech pre- 
served by Dr. Thomas H. Burrowes: 
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HIS FAMOUS SPEECH IN 1835. 


Mr. SPEAKFR: I will briefly give you the 
reasons why I shall oppose the repeal of the 
school law. This law was passed at the last 
session of the Legislature with unexampled una- 
nimity, but one member of this House voting 
against it. It has not yet come into operation, 
and none of its effects have yet been tested 
by experience in Pennsylvania. The passage 
of such a law is enjoined by the Constitution 
and has been recommended by every Governor 
since its adoption. Much to his credit, it has 
been warmly urged by the present Executive in 
all his annual messages delivered at the open- 
ing of the Legislature. To repeal it now, be- 
fore its practical effects have been discovered, 
would argue that it contained some glaring and 
pernicious defect, and that the last Legislature 
acted under some strong and fatal delusion, 
which blinded every man of them to the ifter- 
ests of the Commonwealth. I will attempt to 
show that the law is salutary, useful and im- 

ortant ; and that consequently the last Legis- 
ature acted wisely in passing, and the present 
would act unwisely in repealing it; that, in- 
stead of being oppressive to the people, it will 
lighten their burthens, while it elevates them in 
the scale of human intellect. 

It would seem to be humiliating to be under 
the necessity, in the nineteenth century, of 
entering into a formal argument to prove the 
utility, and to free governments the abso- 
lute necessity, of education. More than two 
thousand years ago, the deity who presided 
over intellectual endowments ranked highest 
for dignity, chastity and virtue, among the god- 
desses worshiped by cultivated pagans. And 
I will not insult this House or our constituents 
by supposing any course of reasoning necessary 
to convince /Aem of its high importance. Such 
necessity would be degrading to a Christian 
age and a free republic. 

If, then, education be of admitted importance 
to the people under all forms of government, 
and of unquestioned mecessi/y when they gov- 
ern themselves, it follows of course that its cul- 
tivation and diffusion is a matter of Aud/ic con- 
cern, and a duty which every government 
owes to its feople. In accordance with this 
principle, the ancient republics, which were most 
renowned for their wisdom and success, con- 
sidered every child born subject to their control, 
as the property of the State, so far as its educa- 
tion was concerned; and during the proper 
period of instruction, they were withdrawn from 
the control of their parents, and placed under 
the guardianship of the Commonwealth. There 
all were instructed at the same school ; all were 
placed on perfect equality, the rich and the poor 
man's sons; forall were deemed children of the 
same common parent—of the Commonwealth. 
Indeed, where a// have the means of knowledge 
placed within their reach, and meet at common 
schools on equal terms, the forms of govern- 
ment seem of less importance to the happiness 
of the people than is generally supposed; or 
rather, such a people are seldom in danger of 
having their rights invaded by their rulers. 
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They would not long be invaded with impunity. 
Prussia, whose form of government is absolute 
monarchy, extends the blessing of free schools 
into every corner of the kingdom—to the low- 
est and poorest of the people. With a popula- 
tion equal to our whole Union, she has not more 
than 20,000 children who do not enjoy its ad- 
vantages. And the consequence is, that Prus- 
sia, although governed by an absolute monarch, 
enjoys more happiness, and the rights of the 
people are better respected, than in any other 
government in Europe. 

If an elective republic is to endure for any 
great length of time, every elector must have 
sufficient information, not only to accumulate 
wealth and take care of his pecuniary concerns, 
but to direct wisely the Legislature, the Am- 
bassadors, and the Executive of the nation; 
for some part of all these things, some agency 
in approving or disapproving of them, falls to 
every freeman. If, then, the permanency of 
our government depends upon such knowledge, 
it is the duty of government to see that the 
means of information be diffused to every citi- 
zen. This is a sufficient answer to those who 
deem education a private and not a public duty 
—who argue that they are willing to educate 
their own children, but not their neighbor's 
children. 

But while but few are found ignorant and 
shameless enough to deny the advantages of 
general education, many are alarmed at its sup- 
posed burthensome operation. A little judi- 
cious reflection, or a single year’s experience, 
would show that education, under the free- 
school system, will cost more than one-half less, 
and afford better and more permanent instruc- 
tion, than the present disgraceful plan pursued 
by Pennsylvania. Take a township six miles 
square, and make the estimate ; such townships, 
on an average, will contain about 200 children 
to be schooled. The present rate of tuition 
generally (in the country) is two dollars per 
quarter. Ifthechildren attend school two quar- 
ters each year, such township would pay $800 
perannum. Take the free school system—lay 
the township off into districts three miles square; 
the farthest scholar would then have one mile 
and a half to go, which would not be too far. 
It would require four schools. These will be 
taught, I presume, as in other States, three 
months in the winter by male, and three months 
in the summer by female teachers; good male 
teachers can be had at from sixteen to eighteen 
dollars per month and board themselves ; fe- 
males at nine dollars per month. Take the 
highest price,—eighteen dollars forthree months 
would be $54, and then for females at $9 for 
three months, $27, making each school cost 
$81; four to a township would thus cost $324. 
The price now paid for the same is $800; there 
would thus be a saving for each township of six 
miles square of $476 per annum. 

If the instruction of 200 scholars will save by 
the free school law $476, the 500,000 children in 
Pennsylvania will save $1,190,000! Very few 
men are aware of the immense amount of 
money which the present expensive and partial 
mode of education costs the people. Pennsyl- 
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varia has half a million of children, who either 
do go or ought to go to school six months in the 
year. If they do go, at two dollars per quarter, 
their schooling costs two millions of dollars per 
annum! If they do not go when they are able, 
their parents deserve to be held in disgrace. 
Where they are unable, if the State does not 
furnish the means, she is criminally negligent. 
But by the free school law, that same amount 
of education which would now cost two millions 
of dollars, could be supplied at less than one- 
third of this amount. The amendment which 
is now proposed as a substitute for the school 
law of last session is, in my opinion, of a most 
hateful and degrading character. It is a re- 
enactment of the pauper law of 1809. It pro- 
poses that the assessors shall take a census, and 
make a record of the Joor. This shall be re- 
vised, and a new record made by the County 
Commissioners, so that the names of those who 
have the misfortune to be poor men’s children 
shall be forever preserved, as a distinct class, 
in the archives of the county! The teacher, 
too, is to keep in his school a Jaufer book, and 
register the names and attendance of poor 
scholars ; thus pointing out and recording their 
poverty in the midst of their companions. Sir, 
hereditary distinctions of rank are sufficiently 
odious ; but that which is founded on poverty is 
infinitely more so. Such a law should be en- 
titled ‘“‘ An act for branding and marking the 
poor, so that they may be known from the rich 
and proud.” - 

Many complain of the school tax, not so 
much on account of its amount, as because it is 
for the benefit of others and not themselves. 
This is a mistake. It is for their own benefit, 
inasmuch as it perpetuates the government and 
ensures the due administration of the laws under 
which they live, and by which their lives and 
property are protected. Why do they not urge 
the same objection against all other taxes? 
The industrious, thrifty, rich farmer pays a heavy 
county tax to support criminal courts, build jails, 
and pay sheriffs and jail- keepers, and yet prob- 
ably he never has had and never will have any 
direct personal use for either. He never gets 
the worth of his money by being tried for a 
crime before the court, allowed the privilege of 
the jail on conviction, or receiving an equiva- 
lent from the sheriff or his hangmen officers! 
He cheerfully pays the tax which is necessary 
to support and punish convicts, but loudly com- 
— of that which goes to prevent his fellow- 

eing from becoming a.criminal, and to obviate 
the necessity of those humiliating institutions. 

This law is often objected to because its ben- 
efits are shared by the children of the profligate 
spendthrift equally with those of the most in- 
dustrious and economical habits. It ought to 
be remembered that the benefit is bestowed, not 
upon the erring parents, but the innocent chil- 
dren, Carry out this objection, and you punish 
children for the crimes or misfortunes of their 
parents. You virtually establish cases and 
grades, founded on no merit of the particular 
generation, but on the demerits of their ances- 
tors; an aristocracy of the most odious and in- 
solent kind—the aristocracy of wealth and pride. 
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It is said that. its advantages will he unjustly 
and unequally enjoyed, because the industrious, 
money-making man keeps his whole family 
constantly employed, and has but little time for 
them to spend at school; while the idle man 
has but little employment for his family, and 
they will constantly attend school. I know, sir, 
that there are some men whose whole souls are 
so completely absorbed in the accumulation of 
wéalth, and whose avarice so increases with 
success, that they look upon their very children 
in no other light than as instruments of gain— 
that they, as well as the ox and ass within their 
gates, are valuable only in proportion to their 
annual earnings. And, according to the pres- 
ent system, the children of such men are re- 
duced almost to an intellectual level with their 
co-laborers of the brute creation. This law will 
be of vast advantage to the offspring of such 
misers. If they are compelled to pay their 
taxes to support schools, their very meanness 
will induce them to send their children to them, 
to get the worth of their money. Thus it will 
extract good out of the very penuriousness of 
the miser. Surely a system which will work 
such wonders ought to be as greedily sought for 
and more highly prized than that coveted al- 
chemy which was to produce gold and silver 
out of the blood and entrails of vipers, lizards, 
and other filthy vermin ! 

Why, sir, are the colleges and literary institu- 
tions of Pennsylvania now, and ever have been, 
in a languishing and sickly condition? Why, 
with a fertile soil and genial climate, has she, 
in proportion to her population, scarcely one- 
third as many collegiate students as cold, bar- 
ren New England? The answer is obvious: 
She has no free schools. Until she shall have, 
you may in vain endow college after college ; 
they will never be filled, or filled only by stud- 
ents from other States. In New England free 
schools plant the seeds and the desire of know- 
ledge in every mind, without regard to the 
wealth of the parent or the texture of the pupil's 
garments. When the seea, thus universally 
sown, happens to fall on fertile soil, it springs 
up and is fostered by a generous public, until it 
produces its glorious fruit. Those who have but 
scanty means, and are pursuing a collegiate 
education, find it necessary to spend a portion 
of the year in teaching common schools. Thus 
imparting the knowledge which they acquire, 
they raise the dignity of the employment to a 
rank which it should always hold, honorable in 
proportion to the high qualifications necessary 
for its discharge. Thus devoting a portion of 
their time to acquiring the means of subsistence, 
industrious habits are forced upon them, and 
their minds and bodies become disciplined to a 
regularity and energy which is seldom the lot 
of the rich. It is no uncommon occurrence to 
see the poor man’s son, thus encouraged by 
wise legislation, far outstrip and bear off the 
laurels from the less industrious heirs of wealth. 
Some of the ablest men of the present and past 
days never could have been educated except 
for that benevolent system. Not to mention 

any of the living, it is well known that the archi- 
tect of an immortal name, who “ plucked the 
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lightnings from heaven, and the sceptre from 
tyrants,” was the child of free schools. Why 
shall Pennsylvania now repudiate a system 
which is calculated to elevate her to that rank 
in the intellectual which, by the blessing of 
Providence, she holds in the natural world ?>— 
to be the key-stone of the arch, the “ very first 
among her equals?’ I am aware, sir, how dif- 
ficult it is for the great mass of the people, who 
have never seen this system in operation, to un- 
derstand its advantages. But is it not wise to 
let it go into full operation, and learn its results 
from experience? Then, if it prove useless or 
burthensome, how easy to repeal it! I know 
how large a portion of the community can 
scarcely feel any sympathy with, or understand 
the necessities of the poor; or appreciate the 
exquisite feelings which they enjoy, when they 
see their children receiving the boon of educa- 
tion, and rising in intellectual superiority above 
the clogs which hereditary poverty had cast 
upon them. It is not wonderful that he whose 
fat acres have descended to him, from father to 
son in unbroken succession, should never have 
sought for the surest means of alleviating it. 
Sir, when I reflect how apt hereditary wealth, 
hereditary influence, and, perhaps as a conse- 
quence, hereditary pride, are to close the aven- 
ues and steel the heart against the wants and 
the rights of the poor, I am induced to thank 
my Creator for having, from early life, bestowed 
upon me the blessing of poverty. Sir, it zs a 
blessing—for if there be any human sensation 
more ethereal and divine than all! others, it is 
that which feelingly sympathizes with misfortune. 

But we are told that this law is unpopular, and 
that the people of the State desire its repeal. 
Has it not always been so with every new re- 
form in the condition of man? Old habits and 
old prejudices are hard to be removed from the 
mind. Every new improvement which has 
been gradually leading man from the savage 
through the civilized up to a highly cultivated 
state, has required the most strenuous and often 
perilous exertions of the wise and the good. 
But, sir, much of its unpopularity is chargeable 
upon the vile arts of unprincipled demagogues. 
Instead of attempting to remove the honest 
misapprehensions of the people, they cater to 
their prejudices, and take advantage of them, 
te gain low, dirty, temporary, local triumphs. I 
do not charge this on any particular party. 
Unfortunately, almost the only spot on which 
all parties meet in union, is this ground of com- 
mon infamy ! 

I have seen the present chief magistrate of 
this Commonwealth violently assailed as the 
projector and father of this law. I am not the 
eulogist of that gentleman ; he has been guilty 
of many deep political sins. But he deserves 
the undying gratitude of the people for the 
steady, untiring zeal which he has manifested 
in favor of common schools. I will not say his 
exertions in that cause have covered all, but 
they have atoned for many of his errors. I 
trust that the people of this State will never be 
called upon to choose between a supporter 
and an opposer of free schools. But ifit should 
come to that, if that should be made the turning 
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point on which we are to cast our suffrages, if 
the opponent of education were my most inti- 
mate personal and political friend, and the free 
school candidate my most obnoxious enemy, I 
should deem it my duty, as a patriot, at this 
moment of our intellectual crisis, to forget all 
other considerations, and I should place myself 
unhesitatingly and cordially, in the ranks of 
him whose banner streams in light! 

I would not foster nor flatter ignorance to 
gain political victories, which, however they 
might profit individuals, must prove disastrous 
to our country. Let it not be supposed from 
these remarks, that, because I deem this a para- 
mount object, I think less highly than here- 
tofore of those great, important cardinal princi- 
ples which for years past have controlled my 
political action. They are, and ever shall be, 
deeply cherished in my inmost heart. But I 
must be allowed to exercise my own judgment 
as to the best means of effecting that and every 
other object which I think beneficial to the 
community. And, according to that judgment, 
the light of general information will as surely 
counteract the pernicious influence of secret, 
oath-bound, murderous institutions as the sun 
in heaven dispels the darkness and damp va- 
pors of the night. 

It is said that some gentlemen here owe their 
election to their hostility to general education ; 
that it was placed distinctly on that ground; 
that others lost their election by being in favor 
of it; and that they consented to supersede 
the regularly nominated candidate of their own 
party who had voted for this law. It may 
be so. I believe that two highly respectable 
members of the last Legislature, from Union 
county, who voted for the school law, did fail of 
re-election on that ground only. They were 
summoned before a county meeting, and re- 
quested to pledge themselves to vote for its 
repeal as the price of their re-election. But 
they were too high-minded and honorable men 
to consent to such degradation. The people, 
incapable for the moment of appreciating their 
worth, dismissed them from their service. But 
I venture to predict that they have passed them 
by only for the moment. Those gentlemen 
have earned the approbation of all good and 
intelligent men more effectually by their retire- 
ment, than they could ever have done by re- 
taining popular favor at the expense of self- 
humiliation. They fell, it is true, in this great 
struggle between the powers of light and dark- 
ness; but they fell, as every Roman mother 
wished her sons to fall, facing the enemy, with 
all their wounds in front. 

True it is, also, that twoother gentlemen, and 
I believe twoonly, lost their election on account 
of their vote on that question. I refer to the late 
members from Berks, who were candidates for 
re-election; and I regret that gentlemen whom 
I so highly respect, and whom I take pleas- 
ure in ranking among my personal friends, had 
not possessed a little more nerve to enable them 
to withstand the assaults which were made 
upon them; or, if they must be overpowered, 
to wrap their mantles gracefully around them 
and yield with dignity. But this, I am aware, 
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requires a high degree of fortitude: and those 
respected gentlemen, distracted and faltering 
between the dictates of conscience and the 
clamor of the populace, at length turned and 
fled ; but duty had detained them so long that 
they fled too late, and the shaft which had 
already been winged by ignorance, overtook 
and pierced them from behind. Iam happy to 
say, sir, that a more fortunate fate awaited our 
friends from York. Possessing a keener insight 
into futurity, and a sharper instinct of danger, 
they saw the peril at a greater distance, and re- 
treated in time to escape the fury of the storm, 
and can now safely boast that ‘‘ discretion is the 
better part of valor,”’ and that ‘‘ they fought and 
ran away,’ “‘ and live to fight"’—on tother side. 

Sir, it is to be regretted that any gentleman 
should have consented to place his election on 
hostility to general education. If honest ambi- 
tion were his object, he will ere long lament 
that he attempted to raise his monument of 
glory on so muddy a foundation. But, if it be so; 
that they were placed to obstruct the diffusion 
of knowledge, it is but justice to say that they 
fitly and faithfully represent the spirit which 
sent them here, when they attempt to sacrifice 
this law on the altars which, at home, among 
their constituents, they have raised and con- 
secrated to intellectual darkness ; and on which 
they are pouring out oblations to send forth 
their fetid and noxious odors over the ten miles 
square of their ambition ! 

But will this Legislature—will the wise guard- 
ians of the dearest interests of a great Common- 
wealth—consent to surrender the high advan- 
tages and brilliant prospects which this law 
promises, because it is desired by worthy gen- 
tlemen, who, in a moment of causeless panic 
and popular delusion, sailed into power on a 
Tartarean flood ?—a flood of ignorance, darker 
and to the intelligent mind more dreadful, than 
that accursed Stygian pool, at which mortals 
and immortals tremble! Sir, it seems to me 
that the liberal and enlightened proceedings of 
the last legislature have aroused the demon of 
Ignorance from his slumber; and maddened at 
the threatened loss of his murky empire, his 
discordant howlings are heard in every part of 
our land. 

Gentlemen will hardly contend for the doc- 
trine of cherishing and obeying the prejudices 
and errors of their constituents. Instead of 
prophesying smooth things, and flattering the 
people with the belief of their present perfec- 
tion, and thus retarding the mind in its onward 
progress, it is the duty of faithful legislators to 
create and sustain such laws and institutions 
as shall teach us our wants, foster our cravings 
after knowledge, and urge us forward in the 
march of intellect. .The barbarous and dis- 
graceful cry which we hear abroad in some 
parts of our land, “that learning makes us 
worse—that education makes men _ rogues,” 
should find no echo within these walls. Those 
who hold such doctrines anywhere would be 
the objects of bitter detestation, if they were not 
rather the pitiable objects of commiseration. 
For even voluntary fools require our compas- 
sion, as well as natural idiots! 
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Those who would repeal this law because it 
is obnoxious to a portion of the people, would 
seem to found their justification on a desire of 
popularity. That is not an unworthy object, 
when they seek an enduring fame which is con- 
structed of imperishable materials. But have 
these gentlemen looked back and consulted the 
history of their race, to learn on what founda- 
tion and on what materials that popularity is 
built which outlives its possessor—which is not 
buried in the same grave that covers his mor- 
talremains? Sir, I believe that kind of fame 
may be acquired by deep learning, or even the 
love of it, by mild philanthropy or unconquerable 
courage. And it seems to me, that in the pres- 
ent state of feeling in Pennsylvania, those who 
will heartily and successfully support the cause 
of general education can acquire at least some 
portion of the honor of all these qualities com- 
bined; while those who oppose it will be re- 
membered without pleasure and will soon pass 
away with the things that perish. 

In giving this law to posterity you act the part 
of the philanthropist, by bestowing upon the 
poor as well as the rich the greatest earthly 
boon which they are capable of receiving ; you 
act the part of the philosopher, by pointing out if 
you do not lead them up the hill of science; you 
act the part of the hero, if it be true, as you say, 
that popular vengeance follows close upon your 
footsteps. Here, then, if you wish true popularity, 
is a theatre on which you may acquire it. What 
renders the name of Socrates immortal but his 
love of the human family, exhibited under all 
circumstances, and in contempt of every dan- 
ger? But courage, even with but little benevo- 
lence, may confer lasting renown. It is this 
which makes us bow with involuntary respect 
at the namesof Napoleon, of Czsar, and of 
Richard the Lion Heart. But what earthly 
glory is there, equal in lustre and duration to 
that conferred by education? What else could 
have bestowed such renown upon the philoso- 
phers, the poets, the statesmen and orators of 
antiquity ? What else could have conferred 
such undisputed applause upon Aristotle, De- 
mosthenes and Homer; on Virgil, Horace and 
Cicero? And is learning less interesting and 
important now than it was in centuries past, 
when those statesmen and orators charmed and 
ruled empires with their eloquence? 

Sir, let it not be thought that these great 
men acquired a higher fame than is within the 
reach of the present age. Pennsylvania's sons 
possess as high native talents as any other na- 
tion of ancient or modern time. Many of the 
poorest of her children possess as bright intel- 
lectual gems, if they were as highly polished, as 
did the scholars of Greece or Rome. But too 
long, too disgracefully long, has coward, tremb- 
ling, procrastinating legislation permitted them 
to lie buried in “ dark, unfathomed caves.” 

If you wish to acquire popularity, how often 
have you been admonished to build not your 
monuments of brass or marble, but to make 
them of ever-living mind! Although the period 
of yours or your children’s renown, cannot be 
as long as that of the ancients, because you 
start from a later period, yet it may be no less 
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brilliant. Equal attention to the same learning; 
equal ardor in pursuing the same arts and lib- 
eral studies which has rescued their names from 
the rust of corroding time, and handed them 
down to us untarnished from remote antiquity, 
would transmit the names of your children and 
your children's children, in a green undying 
fame, down through the long vista of succeed- 
ing ages, until time shall mingle with eternity. 

Let all, therefore, who would sustain the char- 
acter of the philosopher or philanthropist, sus- 
tain this law. Those who would add thereto 
the glory of the hero can acquire it here, for in 
the present state of feeling in Pennsylvania, | 
am willing to admit, that but little less dangerous 
to the public man is the war-club and battle-axe 
of savage ignorance than to the Lion-Hearted 
Richard was the keen scimitar of the Saracen. 
He who would oppose it, either through inability 
to comprehend the advantages of general edu- 
cation, or from unwillingness to bestow them on 
all his fellow-citizens, even to the lowest and 
the poorest, or from dread of popular vengeance, 
seems to me to want either the head of the 
philospher, the heart of the philanthropist, or 
the nerve of the hero. 

All these things would be easily admitted by 
almost every man, were it not for the supposed 
cost. I have endeavored to show that it 1s not 
expensive ; but admit that it were somewhat 
so, why do you cling so closely to your gold? 
The trophies which it can purchase, the idols 
which it sets up, will scarcely survive their pur- 
chaser. No name, no honor, can long be 
perpetuated by mere matter. Of this Egypt 
furnishes melancholy proof. Look at her stu- 

endous pyramids, which were raised at such 
immense expense of toil and treasure! As 
mere masses of matter they seem as durable as 
the everlasting hills, yet the deeds and the 
names they were intended to perpetuate are no 
longer known on earth. That ingenious people 
attempted to give immortality to matter, by em- 
balming their great men and monarchs. In- 
stead of dune deeds worthy to be recorded in 
history, their very names are unknown, and no- 
thing is left to posterity but their disgusting 
mortal frames for idle curiosiiy to stare at. What 
rational being can view such soulless, material 
perpetuation with pleasure? If you can enjoy 
it, go, sir, to the foot of Vesuvius, to Hercula- 
neum and Pompeii, those eternal monuments of 
human weakness, There, if you set such value 
on material monuments of riches. may you see 
all the glory of art, the magnificence of wealth, 
the gold of Ophir, and the rubies of the East, 
preserved in indestructable lava, along with their 
haughty wearers—the cold, smooth, petrified, 
lifeless beauties of the “ Cities of the Dead.” 

Who would not shudder at the idea of such 
prolonged material identity? Who would not 
rather do one living deed than to have his 
ashes forever enshrined in ever-burnished 
gold? Sir, I trust that when we come to act on 
this question, we shall take lofty ground—look 
beyond the narrow space which now circum- 
scribes our vision—beyond the passing, fleeting 
point of time on which we stand—and so cast 
our votes that the blessing of education shall be 











conferred on every son of Pennsylvania—shall 
be carried home to the poorest child of the 
poorest inhabitant of the meanest hut of your 
mountains, so that even he may be prepared to 
act well his part in this land of freemen, and 
lay on earth a broad and a solid foundation for 
that enduring knowledge which goes on increas- 
iny through increasing eternity. 
STRONG FRIENDS OF FREE SCHOOLS. 

At the session of the Legislature of 1834, 
says Wm. C. Armor, in his ‘‘ Lives of the 
Governors of Pennsylvania,’’ the law for the 
establishment of a common-school system 
was passed. It met little opposition in 
either branch of the Legislature, being 
enacted with a unanimity rarely equalled 
upon any important question. So much 
had been said upon the subject, and so 
thoroughly had the necessities of the State 
been presented, that a readiness for its 
adoption seemed to be felt. But, unfor- 
tunately, though the field was white for the 
harvest, the law which with great labor and 
care had been prepared, proved signally un- 
suited to the wants of the State. If the 
thing were possible, it may be said to have 
been too perfect. It was so elaborately 
drawn, and minutest particulars were so 
carefully provided for, that little discretion 
was allowed in adapting its operation to the 
wants of the diversified populations it was 
designed to affect. It was like the machin- 
ery of certain inventors, where all the 
motive power is expended in overcoming 
the friction of the parts. The consequence 
was that a sudden revulsion of feeling was 
experienced, and at the session of 1835 the 
sentiment was almost universal against it. 
A proposition was brought forward in the 
Senate for its abolition, and for substituting 
the system of 1809—educating the poor 
gratis—which was carried with little op- 
position. It came up in the House, and 
but for the eloquent appeals of Thaddeus 
Stevens, would have been carried with a like 
unanimity there. The tide which was set- 
ting seemed likely to engulf all. ‘* Why,”’ 
said Stevens, ‘‘shall Pennsylvania now re- 
pudiate a system which is calculated to 
elevate her to that rank in the intellectual, 
which, by the blessings of Providence, she 
holds in the natural world ?—to be the 
keystone of the arch, the ‘ very first among 
her equals.’ I am aware, sir, how difficult 
it is for the great mass of the people, who 
have never seen this system in operation, to 
understand its advantages. But is it not 
wise to let it go into full operation and 
learn its results from experience? Then, if 
it proves worthless or burdensome, how 
easy to repeal it.’’ 
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Mr. Stevens was wrought up to a great 
pitch of excitement while delivering this 
speech. He took a position in the broad 
middle aisle leading up to the Speaker’s 
desk, where he had full freedom for action, 
and his appearance is described by one who 
was then a member of that body, as lit up 
by an enthusiasm almost more than mortal. 
He was the bitter political opponent of 
Governor Wolf, to whom he alludes in the 
speech here given ; and when, after passing 
encomiums upon the Governor’s advocacy 
of the common-school system, that startling 
and majestic declaration was made, ‘I 
should place myself unhesitatingly in the 
ranks of HIM WHOSE BANNER STREAMS IN 
LIGHT,’’ it was received with the wildest 
expressions of delight. The magical sen- 
tence was caught up and passed current 
upon every lip, and whenever this era of the 
school system was the subject of conversation 
among those who were present on that oc- 
casion, the words ‘‘ whose banner streams 
in light ’’ were exultingly recalled. 

The vote was taken, and it was found 
that the friends of common schools were 
largely in the majority. It is recorded by 
John W. Forney, in an elaborate article 
published in the Washington Chronicle, upon 
the life and character of the Great Com- 
moner, on the occasion of his death, that 
‘‘ Immediately after Mr. Stevens concluded 
this great effort, he received a message 
from George Wolf, then Democratic Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania, and a leading mem- 
ber of the Masonic fraternity. Governor 
Wolf was the firm friend of popular educa- 
tion. Of a different and more methodical 
character, he did not and could not bring 
to the movement the attributes with which 
God had clothed Thaddeus Stevens ; but he 
was earnest and sincere. When Mr. 
Stevens, in response to his invitation, en- 
tered the Executive Chamber, he threw his 
arms about his neck, and, with tearful eyes 
and broken voice, thanked him for the 
great service he had rendered to our com- 
mon humanity.’’ 

Fortunately for the cause of education, 
the law was preserved intact. But an un- 
wieldy system, which in its operations was 
constantly provoking hostility, even among 
the friends of common schools, was still in 
force. At the following session, that of 
1836, the whole subject would come up for 
action. In the meantime Governor Ritner 
had succeeded to the gubernatorial chair, 
and had selected for Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth Thomas H. Burrowes, a firm 
friend of education, and who, as its special 
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advocate in after years, did signal service to 
the State. With his countenance and aid, 
George Smith, M. D., who, as chairman of 
the joint committee of Education in the two 
Houses, had been intrusted with the sub- 
ject, drew an entirely new bill, embodying 
the principles of the old law, but divesting 
it of objectionable features. In this new 
form it was presented at the session of 
1836, and was carried triumphantly through. 
It went immediately into effect and forms 
the basis of the excellent system at present 
in operation—reaching out to every nook 
and corner of the Commonwealth; taking 
by the hand the child of wretchedness and 
poverty equally with the most favored and 
pampered of fortune’s easy-going offspring, 
and leading them to the pure fountains of 
knowledge ; and noiselessly and unheralded 
scattering open-handed the richest of earthly 
blessings. 

During the heated political canvass which 
preceded his election, an editor who allowed 
his zeal to get the better of his discretion, 
knowing that he had a class of readers who 
would be delighted with the sentiment, pub- 
lished a statement that Mr. Ritner was 
opposed to the whole catalogue of laws for 
common schools, thinking thereby to gain 
votes for him. ‘The moment it came to the 
ears of Ritner, he started at once to find the 
reckless editor, and after a wearisome 
journey, soundly berated him for his duplic- 
ity, and. would not leave him until he had 
penned an article denying the false state- 
ment he had made, and had promised to 
insert it in the next issue of his paper. It 
was not in the nature of Joseph Ritner to 
allow victory to be purchased at the sacrifice 
of truth, even by the swerving of a hair’s 
breadth. 

Down to the close of his life he manifested 
a lively interest in the success of the com- 
mon-school system, attending ‘Teachers’ 
Institutes in the county where he lived, and 
acting as presiding officer when upon the 
verge of eighty. In 1861, the Normal 
School at Edinboro’, Erie County, was 
recognized and adopted by the State. Dr. 
Burrowes, who was then Superintendent, 
appointed his old friend and associate of a 
preceding generation, as one of the in- 
spectors. ‘Though then at the age of eighty- 
three he accepted the appointment, and 
made that long journey of more than five 
hundred miles by rail and stage, in going 
to the school and returning to his home, with 
the alacrity and pleasure of a boy of sixteen. 
And when he appeared upon the platform 
of the great hall of the Institute, in the 
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presence of a concourse of upturned faces, 
it could but excite tears of gratitude, that 
his life had been almost miraculously 
lengthened out to see the day when a great 
institution devoted to the preparation of 
common-school teachers, a crowning feature 
of that system, should be inaugurated upon 
a spot which was an unbroken wilderness 
when the law was originally passed in his 
administration. The following report of 
his remarks on that occasion is given in Zhe 
Pennsylvania School Fourna/ of that date: 
‘* Having referred briefly to his own course 
in relation to the cause of education, while 
Governor of the Commonwealth, he spoke 
somewhat at length as to his friend, the 
present Superintendent. The present gen- 
eration could not appreciate what had been 
done ; nor indeed, could the complete re- 
sult be revealed in one or two generations. 
He himself had seen the inauguration of the 
system of free common schools, and had 
witnessed some of its fruits; but he could 
not hope to live to behold the rich harvests 
which he had faith to believe were yet to be 
reaped from it. He commended the loca- 
tion of the buildings,—and of the grounds, 
so beautifully adapted both for ornamental 
and useful cultivation. He could well 
credit Mr. Taylor’s statement, that this was 
a few years ago a wilderness, for we could 
still see the stumps on every side. A very 
few years would see this the most attractive 
spot in Western Pennsylvania.’’ 

Governor Ritner always regarded his con- 
nection with the school system with singular 
satisfaction, and viewed the consummation 
of its adoption as the crowning glory of his 
administration. Even the progress which 
was made during the three years in which 
he occupied the chair of state was a subject 
of congratulation, which he thus presents in 
his last Annual Message to the Legislature: 
‘* The condition of the means provided by 
the State for general education is so flourish- 
ing that little is required to be done by the 
present Legislature. Within three years the 
permanent State appropriation to this object 
has been increased from $75,000 annually to 
$400,000. Nor will this large outlay have 
been without its fruits. Instead of seven 
hundred and sixty-two common schools in 
operation at the end of the year 1835, and 
about seventeen academies (the latter in a 
state of almost doubtful existence), with no 
female seminaries fostered by the State, she 
has now five thousand common schools, 
thirty-eight academies, and seven female 
seminaries in active and permanent opera- 
tion, disseminating the principles of litera- 
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ture, science, and virtue over the land. In 
addition to these, there are many schools, 
academies, and female seminaries of a private 
character, equally useful and deserving in 
their proper sphere.”’ 

Secretary Burrowes, ex-officio Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools, in his report 
to the Legislature at the same time that this 
message was delivered, pays the following 
just tributes: ‘‘The undersigned cannot 
close this report without bearing testimony 
to one fact alike honorable to the State and 
advantageous to the system. In his whole 
experience the biighting touch of party 
politics has never been detected upon it. 
All seem to forget their every-day differ- 
ences, and to meet unitedly on this, as on a 
Sabbath ground of devotion to the public 
good. In no station of life has this right 
feeling been more obvious than among those 
in power. When the agitating divisions of 
the day shall have sunk into comparative 
insignificance, and names be only repeated 
in connection with some great act of public 
benefaction, those of GEorGE WoLrF and 
JosepH RITNER will be classed by Penn- 
sylvania among the noblest on her long list; 
the one for his early and manly advocacy, 
and the other for his well-timed and de- 
termined support of the FREE ScHOOL.’’ 


STEVENS HALL AT PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE. 


Previous to his appearance as an advocate 
of free schools in the Legislature, Mr. Stevens 
had shown his interest in education by se- 
curing, in 1834, a generous appropriation 
from the State in aid of Pennsylvania Col- 
lege, established a short time previously in his 
adopted town, in spite of the opposition of 
his colleague in the House of Representa- 
tetives, and against the protest of many of 
his warmest and most influential friends at 
home. When this bill was before the House, 
he made a speech which the editor of the 
Harrisburg Ze/egraph at the time said ‘‘was 
one never excelled, if ever equalled in the 
hall.’ In remembrance of this good act, 
and for other favors of a private character, 
one of the finest buildings now connected 
with tne College is named Stevens Hall. 

On the tenth day of March, 1838, Mr. 
Stevens made a second speech in the House of 
Representatives on an educational question, 
in favor of a bill to establish a School of Arts 
in the city of Philadelphia, and to promote 
the acquisition of useful knowledge by en- 
dowing the Colleges, Academies, and Fe- 
male Seminaries of the State. This speech 
was more eloquent, polished, and scholarly 
than his former one, if less pointed, forcible, 
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and severe. The bill he advocated was 
passed by the House, but subsequently re- 
considered and defeated; but that part of 
it relating to the endowment of higher in- 
stitutions of learning was later in the session 
attached as an amendment to an Act relating 
to common schools, and became a law. It 
was the most comprehensive and liberal 
measure of the kind that has ever been 
enacted by the Pennsylvania Legislature. 


SPEECH OF MR. STEVENS IN 1838. 


Mr. SPEAKER: It requires a good deal of 
courage, or rather insensibility, to address the 
House in an afternoon session of a sunny day. 
Yet, although the reasons in favor of this bill 
have been well and ably urged, and although 
the objections have been rather insinuated and 
hinted at than urged, yet I cannot help fearing 
that there is more hostility to the bill than it 
merits. I consider it as the most important 
proposition, and one most worthy the serious 
and candid consideration of this House, of all 
that have yet been brought before it—one 
which, in my judgment, more nearly concerns 
our honor, and the interests of this great Com- 
monwealth, than any other that can be brought 
before it. 

I think it is generally admitted that within 
the last few years, Pennsylvania has acquired 
more honor by her legislation upon the subject 
of education, than she had ever done before; 
and I cannot help believing—that those under 
whose auspices that legislation took place, will 
be gratefully remembered in after times; and 
that the name of the Governor, who—fortunately, 
I admit, for the honor and interests of Pennsyl- 
vania, gave place to the present firm, intelli- 
gent and independent Executive—when the 
faults and follies of his party politics shall have 
been forgotten, will stand out prominently and 
honorably upon the records of time, as a great 
benefactor of the human race, for his bold, 
manly, and persevering efforts in favor of edu- 
cation. I trust I may say this much in justice, 
without the imputation of flattery. That gen- 
tleman’s political sun has set forever. Power, 
patronage, and official favor, will never again, 
to any great extent, be dispensed by him. Now 
flatterers and sycophants would rather shun and 
reproach, than approach and applaud him. 

But I trust that political prejudice and party 
rancor will never be permitted to do permanent 
injustice to meritorious actions. For it should 
be remembered that the life of public men is a 
life of calumny and misery. When, therefore, 
they have retired, let their good deeds be in- 
scribed on tables of brass, and over their errors 
be thrown the mantle of oblivion. 

Great and creditable as have hitherto been 
the efforts of Pennsylvania in the cause of edu- 
cation, I trust she is not yet exhausted ; but while 
she is only in the vigor of youth in her physical 
strength, she has not yet attained the maturity 
of manhood, much less the decrepitude of old 
age, in her mental energies ; but that this leg- 





islature, and many future deliberative bodies 
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here, will go on acquiring increasing lustre, by 
their efforts in favor of useful knowledge. The 
degree of civilization and intellectual cultivation 
of every nation on earth, may be ascertained, 
and accurately estimated, by the amount of en- 
couragement which they give, not by individual 
contributions, for these only show private liber- 
ality, but by Jermanent /aws, to common 
schools and common education, and to the 
higher branches of knowledge. Nor does it 
seem possible to separate the higher from the 
lower branches of education, without injuring, 
if not paralyzing, the prosperity of both. They 
are as mutually dependent and necessary to 
each other's existence and prosperity, as are 
the ocean and the streams by which it is sup- 
plied. For while the ocean supplies the quick- 
ening principles of the springs, they in turn 
pour their united tribute to the common reser- 
voir—thus mutually replenishing each other. 
So colleges and academies furnish and propa- 
gate the seeds of knowledge for common 
schools; and they transfer their most thrifty 
plants to these more carefully and more highly 
cultivated gardens of knowledge. I am aware 
that there are many honest, highly respectable, 
and somewhat intelligent gentlemen here and 
elsewhere, who, while they fully appreciate, 
and frankly acknowledge the advantages of 
common schools, doubt or deny the utility of 
the higher branches of learning. 

Mr. Speaker, this subject demands careful 
examination and candid argument, and in that 
spirit, I trust, we shall meet it. And I believe 
that a little careful and candid reflection will 
convince gentlemen that in all their objections, 
they err. They object that colleges are schools 
for the rich, and not for the poor—that classical 
learning is useless in the common walks of life 
—that it is soon forgotten—that it tends to pro- 
duce idleness by promoting pride and vanity; 
this is the argument of one gentleman here and 
of many elsewhere. 

It may be true, that unendowed colleges are 
accessible only to the rich; but that shows the 
necessity of endowing them, and thus opening 
their doors to the meritorious poor. Extend 
public aid to these institutions and thus reduce 
the rate of tuition; in short, render learning 
cheap and honorable; and he who has genius, 
no matter how poor he may be, will find the 
means of improving it. It can hardly be seri- 
ously contended that a liberal education is use- 
less to man in any condition of life. Solong as 
the only object of our earthly existence is hap- 
piness, enlarged knowledge must be useful to 
every intellectual being, high or low, rich or 
poor—unless you consider happiness as con- 
sisting in the mere vulgar gratification of the 
animal appetites and passions. Then indeed 
that man, like the brute, is happiest who has 
the most flesh and blood, the strongest sinews, 
and the stoutest stomach. It may be true, and 
probably is, that the mere literal and verbal 
part of classic education is soon forgotten, es- 
pecially in this country, where so few inherit 
sufficient wealth to raise them above the neces- 
sity of constantly following some business to 
provide for themselves and dependent families ; 
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but the impressions which it makes— the noble 
principles which it inspires—can never be erased 
from the mind. Besides, it tends to develop 
the mental faculties and give them a strength, 
solidity and energy which they could never 
otherwise acquire; just as you see workmen 
build a massive and high arch over a wooden 
frame, without which they never could have 
reared and united it—yet when it is united and 
becomes dry, it not only retains its shape, but 
it is capable of sustaining any amount of super- 
added useful weight, although the wooden frame- 
work is rotted away or removed. 

Never was there a grosser or more injurious 
error than to suppose that learning begets pride. 
Ignorance is the parent of pride and disgusting 
vanity ; he only has censurable pride, who has 
too little knowledge to know that he is himself 
a fool. But he who has long and arduously 
labored up the hill of science, and then found 
himself but standing upon the threshold of her 
temple—who, after a toilsorme, and perhaps 
successful examination of the works of nature 
and of art, discovers that he has scarcely yet 
entered upon the confines of the inimitable 
works of an omniscient artist, will surely tnd 
nothing in his own weak, blind insignificance, 
to flatter pride or foster vanity. It is the illit- 
erate, ignorant, senseless, witless coxcomb that 
struts and fumes, proud perhaps of his ignor- 
ance, himself, his baubles, and his folly. 

Sir, I trust I need add nothing more to show 
the advantages of a liberal education. I believe 
that the proposed permanent mode of provid- 
ing for the higher institutions of learning, is 
more useful to the cause of science, and more 
economical to the State, than the present un- 
certain mode of appropriations by the Legisla- 
ture. In times of high prosperity these institu- 
tions can maintain themselves; but when the 
country is overtaken by seasons of adversity, 
which are inseparable from all communities, 
and more frequently befall Republics than any 
other nations, because their freedom of thought, 
action and speculation renders their course of 
policy and laws less stable and certain than in 
more despotic governments—these institutions 
are obliged to impose increased burthens upon 
their diminished number of students, or sus- 
pend operations. Men of good talents and 
high acquirements can with difficulty be found 
to embark their fortunes upon such uncertain 
foundations; those, especially, whose daily 
bread depends upon their daily labor, are en- 
tirely excluded; and thus these institutions lose 
the services of the most learned and industrious 
teachers. For it will be admitted, that those 
who have obtained their diplomas in defiance 
of poverty are more likely to be industrious and 
learned than their wealthy classmates. 

It seems. to me that true economy would be 
consulted by making appropriations small but 
permanent. The present sum proposed is so 
small as almost to make a Pennsylvanian blush 
to find it opposed. The thirty or forty thousand 
dollars, which is asked for all these institutions, 

is a less sum than you appropriate annually to 
keep in repair a single section of your canals, 
to ey disbursed and expended by a single 
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agent. Though we have appropriated less in 
all, to colleges and academies, than single in- 
stitutions of other States are worth, yet some of 
our institutions have received in money and 
lands, | believe $50,000 or $100,000; and being 
thus full of funds for a while, they flourished in 
luxury, if not idleness, and neglected what was 
necessary for their future prosperity and preser- 
vation. But if the same amount had been 
sparingly, but permanently appropriated—com- 
bining the aid of Government with their own 
industry and_economy, these institutions would 
have been perfectly prepared to meet the ad- 
versity of the times. They could have given a 
certain living to their professors, and they could 
have been assured, that their situations were 
permanent. This would add much to the cause 
of science, and equally, I trust every gentleman 
here will think, to the glory of the State. These 
institutions being permanent and prosperous, 
would reduce the price of education, and thus 
enable the aspiring sons of the poor man to be- 
come equally learned with the rich. Then 
should we no longer see the struggling genius 
of the humble obstructed, and as now, stopped 
midway in the paths of science; but we should 
see them reaching the farthest goal of their 
noblest ambition. Then the laurel wreath 
would no longer be the purchase of gold, but 
the reward of honest merit. Then the yeo- 
manry of our country would shine forth in their 
grandeur, the proudest ornament of the nation. 
In the national workshops of science, the gem 
of the peasant would be polished till it outshone 
the jewel of the prince. 

I am aware that the too great increase of the 
number of colleges is feared by some. I have 
no such apprehension, With a population in- 
creasing as fast as ours is—with a soil and a 
territory capable of supporting ten millions of 
inhabitants; with free schools to plant the seeds 
and the desire of knowledge in every mind; 
with discriminating parents to encourage and 
select those most anxious and _ best fitted for 
scientific acquirements, there is little danger 
that we shall have too many institutions for the 
education of our youth. 

Why, sir, I trust and believe that the time is 
but just ahead, when our most barren moun- 
tains, now without inhabitants, shall swarm 
with a useful and industrious population, digging 
and converting into individual and _ national 
wealth, the vast treasures now buried beneath 
their surface. Then, the farmers of the valleys 
—those who are now called upon to aid in the 
cause of science and of arts—will be no longer 
dependent on a foreign market for the disposal 
of their produce; it will all be wanted to feed 
those inhabitants of the mountains who are, 
and must be, employed in disemboweling the 
earth of its treasures. With such a teeming 
population and such riches, there is little dan- 
ger that we shall have too many schools, but 
rather that we shall scarcely find institutions 
enough to cultivate the youthful mind. But if 
there were danger, I think this is well calculated 
to cure the evil. That spirit of economy, | will 
not say parsimony, which usually governs Leg- 
islatures, would tend to restrain their multipli- 
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cation. Every institution that is hereafter 
chartered, would be entitled to receive the an- 
nuity fixed by this law. That would prevent 
the incorporation of any unnecessary ones. 
Now, any charter can be procured at first with- 
out any appropriation; but this may be con- 
tinued till they are sufficiently multiplied to 
control the Legislature and procure lavish ap- 
propriations, to the danger of exhausting the 
treasury, if not of breaking in upon the common 
school fund itself. I hope this House will see 
that a permanent method of making appropria- 
tions is more useful to science, and more 
economical than the present mode. Surely it 
would be more honorable to our lawgivers, to 
deem such a subject as this worthy of a per- 
manent place upon our statute books, than to 
leave it as it now is, with a cold constitutional 
recommendation, to the wayward care of fugitive 
legislation. 

I cannot help fearing, from what we have 
heard from the gentleman of Venango, as to the 
inutility of learning, that there is in this com- 
munity too great and growing an inclination to 
under-value classical knowledge. If we foster 
this disposition, is there not danger that in some 
future revolution of the condition of the world, 
the light of science will be entirely extinguished ? 
When the barbarians made war, not only upon 
Rome but upon all learning, what and who 
preserved the arts and sciences and knowledge 
of antiquity from utter oblivion? Not common 
schools, and gentlemen of common education, 
useful asthey are. During the long and gloomy 
period of the Dark Ages, they were preserved 
and fostered, and finally restored by liberally 
educated priests and learned monks; and if 
they did no other good, we owe the existence of 
science, as it now is, to them. This light of 
knowledge is so easily extinguished, and so hard 
and tedious to be rekindled, that it ought to be 
as carefully guarded, night and day, as was 
ever the sacred fire by the vestal virgins. 

But ought we not to look beyond the present 
moment, and inquire into the effect which the 
arts and sciences are to have upon the posthum- 
ous glory of our country? Nations, like indi- 
viduals, sport but a brief scene upon this stage 
of action, and then pass away into the oblivion 
of their own ignorance, or into that immortality 
which their civilization and intellectual cultiva- 
tion have provided forthem. Little as we think 
of it now, such will, perhaps, at no distant day, 
be the fate of this nation. And who does not 
desire his country to live in the memory of 
posterity? Does any gentleman think that we 
shall not, like other nations, feel the frost of 
time and crumble to decay? As surely as we 
can judge of the future from the past, the day 
will come when even civilization will leave us, 
and travel onward perhaps to some yet undis- 
covered country; or, having made the circle of 
the habitable globe, return, reoccupy and re- 
furbish her ancient but now deserted habitations; 
when, perhaps, as an act of retributive justice, 
this fair soil shall be retrod by the foot of the 
barbarian, from which he has been, is being, 
and I fear will continue to be expelled by Chris- 
tian treachery and robbery and murder; when 
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your richest ard proudest cities, though now 
gladdened and enlivened with the commerce 
of every clime, shall be like ancient Tyre, or 
modern Venice; when your vast system of im- 
provements, which is now annually covered 
with the richest productions of the fairest land 
and happiest people on earth, shall be forgotten ; 
when your canals shall be obliterated ditches, 
and your iron railroad, which for utility, put to 
blush the proudest inventions of antiquity, shall 
be less known and less used than are now the 
Flaminian or Appian ways of Rome; when 
these rich, fertile, lovely valleys, now literally 
flowing with milk and honey, shall be like the 
deserted plains of Palestine. 

Is there any gentleman who thinks this an 
idle vision of fancy? Need I remind you of the 
trite but eloquent example of Troy, whose very 
name, and the names of the mighty men who 
did such mighty deeds of valor around and 
within her beleaguered walls, would now be un- 
known if they had not been given to fame by 
the learning of the Grecian bard? Her very 
site was a frequent and a fit theme of antiquarian 
argument. 

If this allusion should be unintelligble to the 
opponents of this bill—if the writings of Homer 
should chance to be Greek to them—I pray 
them to consult their Biblical information, of 
which, I suppose, they would all be ashamed to 
be ignorant, and ask, what is now the condition 
of the once proud, populous, and powerful cap- 
ital of Edom, whose armed warriors were the 
terror of surrounding nations. Till within a few 
years, for ten centuries, its very location was 
unknown to the civilized world, notwithstanding 
its former grandeur. It is true that discoveries 
have been lately made, that show us permanent 
evidences of her former greatness, that I fear 
we shall not leave behind us. You may now 
behold her houses, and palaces, and temples, 
and theatres, and tombs, more magnificent 
than the dwellings of many nations, cut with 
immense labor and ingenious art from the solid 
rock; there, to be sure, they may ever be seen, 
until, perhaps, the solid granite shall become 
fluid in the boiling crucible of the Almighty. It 
is true she is sti]] surrounded by her rock-built 
ramparts; but they have not passed away with 
her population, only because they are the work 
of the Eternal Architect. But where are the 
descendants of those who once rendered vocal 
those halls, and palaces, and temples, and thea- 
tres? Naught remains of them but their empty 
tombs; no human voice now breaks the silence 
of that desolation. The owl literally dwells in 
the house of the rich man, and the dragon 
reigns in the palace of princes. Viewing such 
ruin as the doomed fate of nations, who does 
not desire to be able to look down this broad 
and desolating gulf of time, and amidst its de- 
struction, behold his own country forever flour- 
ishing like the green and flowery oasis in the 
midst of a barren desert? Can any one be in- 
sensible to these motives? Is there a gentle- 
man within these walls, is there a human being 
anywhere, whose tabernacle of clay is inhabited 
by a living soul, that does not anxiously desire 
to see the fair fame and noble deeds of his 
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native land, instead of being blotted and blurred 
by Beeotian ignorance, recorded in letters of 
living light, by the bright pen of the historic 
muse? 

I am comparatively a stranger among you— 
born in another, in a distant State—no parent 
or kindred of mine did, does, or probably ever 
will dwell within your borders. I have none of 
those strong cords to bind me to your honor 
and your interest—yet, if there is any one thing 
on earth which I| ardently desire above all 
others, it is to see Pennsylvania standing up in 
her intellectual, as she confessedly does in her 
physical resources, high above all her conteder- 
ate rivals. How shameful then, would it be, 
for these her native sons to feel less so, when 
the dust of their ancestors is mingled with her 
soil—their friends and relatives enjoy her pres- 
ent prosperity—and their desce:dants, for long 
ages to come, will partake of her happiness or 
misery, her glory or her infamy? 

How are we to secure for our country this 
great good—this meed of earthly immortality ? 
Not by riches, which some gentlemen so highly 
value. Croesus is remembered only to be de- 
spised. What was it that has given such fresh 
and durable renown to the comparatively cir- 
cumscribed and barren territory of Athens, of 
Sparta, of all Greece? Nother wealth. Sparta 
was more renowned even for her poverty, than 
was ever the silken Fersian with his heaps of 
gold. It was not her military grandeur; for, 
sir, great as she was in arms, she was still 
greater, and is more renowned, for her arts and 
sciences. Which will longest live—the name 
and the fame of Solon, or of the victors and 
victories of Marathon and Salamis? Which 
will soonest die—(if indeed either be destructi- 
ble) the name of the law-giver of Sparta, or of 
his fellow countryman, the mighty captain of 
Thermopylz? Whatever may be said of her 
deeds of patriotic valor, her true and lasting 
glory will ever be found in her civil institutions 
—in the wisdom of her laws, her academic 
groves, the schools and porticoes of the philoso- 
phers, the writings of her poets, and the forum 
of her orators. If we are not altogether insen- 
sible to such considerations, let us, in our hum- 
ble way, do all in our power, not only to lay 
broad and deep the foundations, but to build 
the beautiful superstructure, and raise high the 
monuments of science. For, when everything 
else that belongs to this nation shall have 
yielded ‘to the scythe of the destroyer, their 
smooth and polished surfaces alone shall with- 
stand the rust, and bid defiance to the tooth of 
time. 

Hitherto, we have considered this subject 
with reference to our temporary, or perhaps I 
ought rather to say, our temporal condition. 
But ought we not to look a little further to see it 
in its sublimest aspect? Inspiring to all gener- 
ous minds as are these themes of earthly glory 
—degrading as is the miser's lust and dastard's 
fear, in subjects of this kind, yet it seems to me 
there is one still more ennobling view of it. 
And I trust it will not be deemed affectation 
in me, to suggest whether it be not worthy of, 
due to, and demanded by the dignity of the 
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Legislature of a great and powerful State, to 
examine into the effect of liberal and enlarged 
knowledge upon the spiritual, the immortal 
part of man. If it be true, as I verily believe it 
is, that in another state of existence man starts 
from the same point of intellectual elevation 
which he may have attained on earth—forms 
his associations, his enjoyments, and his honors 
accordingly; if this world be but a state of pro- 
bation for another and a loftier one, how anx- 
ious should we all be, so far as in us lies, to use 
every means to enlarge our souls, and make 
them fit companions for celestial beings—to ele- 
vate our intellectual statures, so that we may 
stand proudly up by the side of tall archangels? 
Is this, indeed, the high destiny of man, and 
shall we suffer ourselves to be degraded, and 
our souls cramped and shriveled by listening to 
cold, selfish, miserly calculations of the cost 
and the value of intellectual—of immortal great- 
ness? What value has wealth, as was well 
asked by the gentleman of Allegheny (Mr. 
Watts), unless it be to afford the means of use- 
fulness here, and of happiness and glory here- 
after? Gold! Whyspeakofit? Bythe unani- 
mous opinion of all decent men, how little, and 
mean, and despicable is that miser’s soul who 
dotes over his barren heaps? 

I have often thought, and wished that I was 
the owner or trustee of the whole mountain of 
Ophir. I would scatter its yellow dirt upon the 
human intellect, until, if there be one fertilizing 
property in it, every young idea should shoot 
forth with overshadowing luxuriance. But why 
do we seek arguments, to prove what ought 
never to be doubted—the high utility and glory 
of liberal learning? The necessity to do so con- 
tradicts the fondest theories of ancient philoso- 
phers. They vainly, it seems, believed that 
man would go on progressively from one de- 
gree of improvement to another, till he attained 
perfection. 

When we compare the arts and sciences and 
knowledge which existed in antiquity, with 
those of modern times—the architecture and 
the sculpture of Egypt and of Babylon; the 
poetry, painting and eloquence of Greece and 
Rome, with those of modern Europe and Amer- 
ica, we are humbled and mortified at our little 
advance in any, and inferiority in most of them. 

To all reflecting minds, it must be-a melan- 
choly consideration, that in the middle of the 
nineteenth century—amidst the noon-day of the 
Christian era—we are compelled to raise our 
feeble voices in defence or in eulogy of that 
cause which long ages ago was rendered im- 
mortal by the verse of Homer and the polished 
prose of Cicero. 

«And must this theme so long divine, 
Degenerate into hands like mine?” 


Will any gentleman urge, that any sum, 
much less this paltry trifle, is too much for such 
a high, and lofty, and glorious object? Have 
we not long enough drunk of the bitter waters 
of avarice and ignorance? And shall a sweeter 
draught never be presented tous? Yes. Let 
us go on to exercise the same liberality in this 
respect that has characterized Pennsylvania in 
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every other, and we shall soon see the little 
fountains, scattered by our creative hands over 
this great State, sending forth perennially, for- 
ever their sweet rivulets, till this whole Com- 
monwealth shall become one mighty ocean of 
Pierean waters. Then will have arrived the 
true, genuine, the only real intellectual millen- 
nium. Would to God we could all live to see its 
full fruition; but that may not be. Life, at best, 
is but a span—a few more worthless days, and 
death’s arrow will have touched the youngest 
and stoutest among us. But, if that happy 
period should be reserved for posterity, let us 
do all in our power, and by our present acts 
give an earnest assurance that it will speedily 
arrive and the pleasing anticipation of it will be 
sufficient consolation for me, and I trust for all 
of us, amid whatever perplexities we may be 
doomed to encounter, during the brief period of 
time yet allotted us upon this little, despicable 
earth. 

I owe an apology to you, and to this House, 
for thus long detaining you from that rich intel- 
lectual banquet which, I trust, every man here 
is about to partake of, by voting for this noble 
bill, so honorable to ourselves, and so useful for 
long ages upon ages to come—to civilized, cul- 
tivated, intellectual man. 





FROM A LETTER OF MR. STEVENS. 


Mr. Stevens never took an active part in 
the practical work of education, but none 
were more pleased than he at’any movement 
that promised substantial progress to a cause 
that was always near his heart. The follow- 
ing extract from a letter dated August 10, 
1864, to a lady in Gettysburg, who had sent 
him, in acknowledgment of his efforts in 
behalf of free schools, a cane made of relics 
collected in the battle-field at that place, 
evinces his high regard for the free school 
system of the State, and the pride he felt in 
having aided in establishing it: 


You speak gratefully of my efforts in favor of 
free schools. 1 have been some thirty years in 
public life. When I review all the measures in 
which I have taken part, some of them very 
important, I see none in which I feel so much 
pleasure, perhaps I may be excused for saying 
pride, as the free school system of Pennsylvania. 
When I entered the Legislature about thirty 
years ago, there was not a school in any part of 
the State where the children of the poor could 
acquire common education without recording 
themselves paupers, and being recognized and 
treated as such by their fellow students. Few 
availed themselves of these odious conditions, 
and the poor man’s child was doomed to ignor- 
ance. Now there is no obscure, barren spot 
within the broad limits of Pennsylvania, where 
the children of the rich and the poor do not 
meet in common schools on equal terms. He 
who pays his tax, however small, has equal rights 
to a useful education with those who pay a hun- 
dredfold more. Although Pennsylvania started 


late, I believe a quarter of a century more will 
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see her children as universally and as well 
educated as those of any State in the Union. 
You probably give me too much credit for the 
establishment of the benign system of public 
schools; but I think I may without arrogance 
admit that my efforts contributed something to 
its creation and preservation. As the mother 
of eight children you thank me for it. Such 
thanks, while I am living, and if I could hope 
for the blessings of the poor when I am no more, 
are a much more grateful reward than silver or 
gold. 


ee 


ADDRESS ON MUSIC. 





BY DR. E. E. HIGBEE. 





ALLED to address an audience con- 
vened for the purposes which you have 
in view, it will be expected that we should 
select a theme corresponding to some extent 
with the objects for which you have come 
together. This we the more gladly do, in- 
asmuch as all the scenes of home and child- 
hood are still filled, for memory, with the 
breathing melodies of old ballads, sung by 
a mother’s voice, and with a mother’s 
love ; this we the more gladly do, because 
along the whole pathway of our past life, the 
echoes of old unforgotten airs linger like 
thoughts of home and country in an exile’s 
heart. The theme, therefore, which we 
have selected, is Music, its nature, and the 
office it is to perform in the family and in 
the church, and would that time and ability 
were ours to rightly reveal the depth and 
force of that which, from the infancy of the 
world to its present age, has formed such a 
wondrous history of effects both for good 
and for evil; but in view of our inability, 
we have the consoling thought that you will 
make up such deficit by your own superior 
execution of your part of the programme. 
For the purposes of thought; we can in 
the way of analysis separate the intellectual 
and practical in our nature from the 
zsthetic. The first, pertaining to the in- 
tellect, constituting the empire of shought; 
the second, pertaining to the will, making 
the empire of ac; the third, pertaining to 
tne feelings or emotions, the esthetic, 
forming the empire of av7. Under this last 
empire we find the province of Music. Of 
course severe thought is necessary to origi- 
nate and comprehend the scence of music, 
and wi// is requisite to rightly execute it ; 
yet, separate from the science on the one 
hand, and the mere mechanical execution on 
the other, music is the spontaneous out- 
going of our emotional nature ; it is feeling, 
fresh and vital in the soul, taking outward 
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form for itself in the almost spiritual 
material of sound ; it is the utterance, under 
such form of sense, of the beautiful in sem#- 
ment and aspiration which fills the heart, 
and thus gushes forth like crystal waters 
from the overflowing fountain. Hence it 
belongs to the region of the fine arts, where 
the appropriate work of genius is, to give 
Sormful expression to the beautiful as it 
lives with all its ideal fullness of content in 
the soul. 

The creations of genius in the fine arts 
are addressed chiefly, if not exclusively, to 
the twosenses of sight and hearing. These, 
indeed, form the two channels through 
which the beautiful without, whether in art 
or nature, comes into contact with the 
power which appreciates it within; and 
hence works which are addressed to the 
appreciation of such power, must be clothed 
with forms answerable to the two sensés 
just mentioned—with forms of color or fig- 
ure, and forms of sound. To this latter 
class of works belong Music and Poetry. 

Music is the outflowing of the feeling 
heart ; poetry, both this and the harmoni- 
ous utterance of thought. Music gives 
body to emotion and sentiment, and with 
their power thus made tangible as it were, 
it penetrates the soul, awakening the depths 
of feeling and affection, and thereby lead- 
ing the spirit into sad or joyful communings 
with itself, or into wondrous and visionary 
excursions into the vast past of its hopes 
and loves, or into the vaster future, that 
lies before it like a far-off landscape in the 
evening twilight. 

Music employs sound; poetry, speech; 
the former, vague and impressive ; the latter, 
definite and expressive; the one, full of feel- 
ing, struggling toward thought and lan- 
guage; the other, adding to language al- 
ready filled with feeling and thought the 
ideal charm of harmonious measure; the 
one makes us tremble and glow, as the 
sounds sweep immediately over the chords 
of our affections, awakening sentiments of 
joy or grief; the other transports us into 
the free and boundless realm of imagination, 
to tremble and glow as the mind gathers 
thought upon thought to kindle therewith 
flames upon the altars of both heart and 
head; the one moves, now as a quiet stream 
winding at its own sweet will, and now like 
the rapid torrent dashing through its rocky 
channels; the other spreads out before us 
the vast ocean of the beautiful in act 
and thought as well as in sentiment, now 
reflecting the glorious vault above, now 
moving along the beach with melodious 
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footsteps, and now rushing with mighty 
roar before the howling tempest. 

Music, then, is the work of that creative 
power which gives expression to the beauti- 
ful of sentiment, in the forms of sound intel- 
ligible to our feelings, and only in this way 
becomes the medium of either suggesting or 
conveying thoughts. Its effect is immedi- 
ate upon the heart. It is a spirit moving 
over the deep waters of emotion, forming 
ripples and waves, and saying, at will, to the 
storm it has created—*‘‘ Peace, be still.’’ 
No one can fail to have felt this power, who 
has at all the capacity of right appreciation. 
It needs no complicated oratorio to awaken 
it. The simplest notes can start a thrill of 
delight, or open the deep-sealed fountain of 
griefs and tears. The Swedish Nighting- 
gale can heave the bosom with the simple, 
yet touching notes of ‘‘ Home, sweet home;”’ 
the Highlander of Doric Scotland can 
awaken in the peasants’ hearts the heroism 
of Wallace and Bruce, as his bagpipe pours 
out the simple ‘‘ Hey, tutti, tutti,’’ of old 
Caledonia. Even a strain will bind the 
heart in a ‘‘ chain of linked sweetness’’ and 
move the whole world of feeling into strange 
melody. You all recollect Shakespeare’s 
beautiful thought in this connection: 


That strain again. ... . ee 
O it comes o’er my ear like the sweet south 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odor. 
[ Twelfth Night. } 


And the equally beautiful one of Milton: 


Sure something holy lodges in that breast, 

And with these raptures moves the vocal air 

To testify his hidden residence; 

How sweetly did they float upon the wings 

Of silence, through the empty-vaulted night 

At every fall smoothing the raven down 

Of Darkness till it smiled. [ Comus. | 


Music, then, has ower, as thus defined— 
power over both thoughts and acts, for it 
moves the very deeps of our emotional 
nature; power over the learned and un- 
learned, the high and low, for it strikes a 
chord which can be made to tremble in 
every soul. The mournful wail of sadness, 
the piercing shriek of agony, the joyful 
chorus of mirth, the fiery rush of passion, 
the gentle whispering of love, the moving 
fulness of life, the silence audible of death, 
now combined and now separate, as wrought 
by genius into creations of beauty and peal- 
ing forth from instruments, or breathing 
life-like from sweet lips and heaving bosoms 
—these all, thus moulded and expressed, 
must and will penetrate the deep founda- 








tions of nature within us. And yet this is 
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not all the power involved in the nature of 
music, for it strives to embody the full ideal 
of that beauty which dwells in that universe 
of sounds which consciously and uncon- 
sciously rise up from earth like incense of 
praise to God. Inanimate nature seems to 
be in the circle of its influence. The old 
fable of Orpheus has some truth, and as 
Milton says, the shepherd’s 

Artful strains have oft delayed 

The huddling brook to hear his madrigal, 
And sweetened every muskrose of the dale. 
[ Comus. ] 
From what has now been said we can 

easily see what office music should perform 
in the family. The family. is the home of 
our earthly affections—the sacred garden 
where emotions germinate and grow into 
bloom—the fountain, whence the purest and 
strongest sentiments of our natural life can 
flow. It is a condition in which we are 
placed by the necessary relations of our life, 
and as such it is one which God has origi- 
nated, and which, therefore, demands our 
serious and continuous attention. Home 
should not only be the place of obedient 
and benevolent acts of will, the place of in- 
tellectual nurture and discipline, but also 
the place which the beauties of art should 
adorn, where the “‘ fair humanities’’ should 
reign, and where the ennobling sentiments of 
the beautiful should be cherished, that the 
attention of the household may be drawn 
from the grossly sensual, to the super- 
sensuous and ideal. Music, then, when true 
to its nature, as giving form to, and sug- 
gesting thereby, sentiments which are as 
beautiful and as true and as good as acts or 
thoughts, through the medium of sounds, 
which equally delight childhood and age— 
music, then, we repeat, should bind the 
fire-side circle together with links of sweet- 
ness, and in the little beating hearts of the 
playful boy and the modest maiden should 
be 

Untwisting all the chains that tie 

The hidden soul of harmony.”’ 

[ Milton. L’ Allegro, 143-4.] 
But time will not allow us to dwell longer 

on this part of our theme. We hasten to 
the last, yet not least important head—the 
office which music is to perform in the 
Church. Here the ‘‘sphere-born harmonious 
sisters, Voice and Verse, wed their divine 
sounds’’ in divinest praise. If music be, as 
we have said, a legitimate element of our 
aesthetic nature, a legitimate creation of 
genius, it should be consecrate to God, as 
all the rest of our powers should be. J/an 
in art should bow the knee before God, as 
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well as man in thought or man in act. God 
demands the service of our whole being, 
not only the service of our wills and of our 
intellects, but also the service of our acts of 
taste—the service of those powers which 
originate the world of art. And here we 
must be allowed to say that music is especi- 
ally qualified to elevate us toward the infi- 
nite and spiritual. Sound in itself is almost 
spiritual. The spirit is like a wind—we 
hear the sound thereof and yet know not 
whence it cometh or whither it goeth. 
Sound is not language: that is fixed and 
definite. Sound is not an object to be 
seen or handled and thus measured in rela- 
tions of space ; it is a vibration without and 
within, an almost spiritual body of rapid 
motion, whose only habitation is time. 
Hence music, using entirely such material, 
is so well calculated to both express and 
awaken religious sentiments, which, though 
not indefinite, are yet entirely unconfined 
to the regions of things seen, and reach far 
away into the infinite and eternal. When 
the heart, then, is filled with those pure and 
holy sentiments which are impossible save 
by the living breath of the Holy Spirit 
within, music becomes, as it were, a prayer 
of thankful adoration, and upon its wings, 
as by a gentle dove, the spirit is borne from 
earth toward God and Heaven. The 
thought we have here in our mind, has been 
beautifully expressed by the great French 
philosopher, Cousin: ‘‘ Music excels in 
transporting to the feet of eternal mercy, 
the soul trembling on the wings of repent- 
ance, hope, and love. Happy are those 
who have heard the melodies of Leo, Du- 
rante, and Pergolese, on the old conse- 
crated text! They have entered heaven for 
a moment, and their souls have been able 
to ascend thither without distinction of 
rank, country, even belief, by those invisi- 
ble and mysterious steps, composed, thus to 
speak, of all the simple, natural, universal 
sentiments, that everywhere on earth draw 
from the bosom of the human creature a 
sigh towards another world !’’—(Lectures 
on the True, the Beautiful and the Good.) 
Music, then, has an office to perform in 
the worship of the Church—which is God’s 
family, God’s household. Through it, the 
pentitent, yet joyful hearts of the faithful 
give utterance to their own overflowing 
contents. Through it, the feeble lispings 


of our faith join with the glorious tones of 
the golden harps above, circling the throne 
of mercy and of grace rejoicing. Through 
it, our hopes and fears, our joys and griefs, 
our all of religious sentiments, go up and 
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kneel down before the Most Holy One. 
The truth of this has been felt in every age. 
At creation ‘‘’The morning stars sang to- 
gether and all the sons of God shouted for 
joy.’ Only in captivity by the Rivers of 
Babylon did the Israelites hang their harps 
on the willows. The shepherds by night 
heard the angels announcing the birth of 
Emmanuel with the majestic anthem, ‘‘Glory 
in the Highest ;’’ and since then, to this 
present hour, Music and Poetry have bowed 
together at the altar of God and offered up 
their joyful and obedient homage ; and so 
they will continue, till within the pearly 
gates of eternal day, the songs of Moses and 
the Lamb shall echo forever. But we must 
not trespass on your time longer, and will 
end with the prayer that we may all 


Keep in tune with Heaven, till God ere long 
To His celestial consort us unite, 
To live with Him, and sing in endless morn of 


light. 


———-_ > ---— 


WHAT IS A NORMAL SCHOOL? 


OME time ago a gentleman, while lectur- 
ing before a Teachers’ Institute, made a 
statement that ‘‘ while there are several very 
excellent schools in Pennsylvania that are 


doing Normal work, there is no real Normal 


School in the State.’’ His idea of the 
preparation of teachers—and it is by no 
means an uncommon one among educators 
of a certain class—is that academies, semi- 
naries, colleges, and other schools are to 
prepare teachers by qualifying them in the 
branches they are to teach, and that after- 
wards they are to attend a school to learn 
how to teach these branches, and that the 
school they attend for this purpose is the 
ideal Normal School. Is this the correct 
view? Let us see. 

All will agree that Normal Schools are 
not established for the purpose of imparting 
a general education to their students, but 
for a special end, as are medical colleges, 
military academies, polytechnic schools, 
etc. The object of the medical college is 
to prepare persons for pliysicians ; of the 
military academy, army officers ; of the law 
school, lawyers; of the Normal School, 
teachers. But the course in a medical col- 
lege is not limited to the mere discussion of 
how to practice medicine, followed by prac- 
tice in a hospital. It embraces those studies 
which lead up to the practice of medicine, 
or which bear upon the practice, including 
the whole science of materia medica. Nor 
is the training at a military school wholly 
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upon the application of the principles of 
war, with an occasional dress-parade or 
sham battle. A rigid course of mathemati- 
cal and scientific instruction is insisted upon 
in order that the young lieutenant may be 
able not only to point his gun according to 
the laws governing the velocity and course 
of projectiles, but also to understand these 
laws, and if necessary to derive them. Is 
the Normal School to differ from all other 
technical schools? Is it not to be allowed 
to deal with the subjects that bear upon the 
teacher’s work, but only with the way in 
which these subjects are to be used? The 
physician uses drugs, and the medical col- 
lege is expected to teach the embryo physi- 
cian the nature of drugs, as well as their 
use. He tries to cure fevers, and the medi- 
cal school is expected not only to teach him 
how to treat these diseases, but also their 
nature, cause, etc. The teacher teaches 
children arithmetic, geography, history, 
science ; and the function of the Normal 
School is to lead the embryo teacher to 
understand the child and the branches to be 
used in educating the child, as well as the 
manner in which they are to be used. 

This view, both rational and necessary, 
marks out the work of the Normal School 
in harmony with that of other technical 
schools. In other words, a Normal School 
is a school established for the scholastic and 
professional preparation of teachers. Any 
other view tends to lower the worth and 
dignity of the profession of teaching by 
lowering the standard of scholarship, as an 
examination of the results of the work done 
by schools whose sole object is instruction 
in the principles and practice of teaching, 
fully proves. Some higher schools might 
qualify persons scholastically for the work 
of teaching, though experience proves that 
many of their students seem to be educated 
away from the child and from the branches 
with which the teacher of the child must 
deal. 

In most cases, however, the scholastic pre- 
paration would be superficially made, if for 
no other reason than because there is a 
marked difference between learning a branch 
for the use to be made of it in business or 
in every-day affairs, and learning it for the 
purpose of using it in instructing others. If 
it is not true that the school established to 
teach persons to teach others, is the only 
school in which the branches of study can 
be properly prepared for teaching purposes, 
it is true that such a school is the best school 
in which to do this, and that work of this 
kind is legitimate Normal School work. 
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Given, therefore, to young men and young 
women who desire to become teachers such 
an education as may be obtained in a good 
public school, it is the duty of the Normal 
School to fit them scholastically and pro- 
fessionally for their chosen work. 

In our own school the spirit of the teach- 
er’s profession permeates all our work. 
Even without the purely pedagogical de- 


partment, the student would learn much of 


the art of teaching from the work done in 
the various branches. And when this is 
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complemented by classes in the science of 
pedagogics, history and philosophy of edu- 
cation, methods of teaching particular 
branches, school management, to which are 
added a course of observation lessons and a 
year’s practice-teaching in a well appointed 
model school, it may be said that the true 
Normal School is at least approximated, 
and a well-rounded preparation for the 
teacher’s work in the public schools of the 
State is successfully attempted.—ormal 
Journal, Millersville, Pa. 
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CONVENTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 


A Convention of County, City and Borough 
Superintendents will be held in Philadelphia, 
on Thursday and Friday, February 26 and 27, 
in Association Hall, corner of 15th and Chestnut 


streets. The meeting will be called at 2. p: m.,. 


Thursday. 
Among the subjects that will be discussed 


-are the following: Teachers’ Examinations and 


Certificates, County Institutes, Local Institutes, 
School Saving Banks, Courses of Study, School 
Architecture and Manual Training. 

Time will be given for miscellaneous business 
and such other subjects, in addition to those 
named above, as shall be presented in the 
Convention. 

Let every Superintendent make such ar- 
rangements as will insure his attendance at 
this Meeting. 

The National Convention of Superintendents 
will be in session during Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday of the same week, in the same 
building, making it convenient for those 
present to attend both the State and the 
National Convention. Arrangements for hotel 
rates and excursion tickets will be made, if pos- 
sible, and timely notice given. 

D. J. WALLER, JR. 
Supt. Pub. Instruction. 





IVE to Philadelphia the week following 
Washington’s Birth-day, which falls this 
year on Sunday. We trust that every 
School Superintendent in Pennsylvania, 


who can do so, will make arrangements to 
be present at the Mational Meeting of 
Superintendents, which convenes on Tuesday 
in the fine Hall of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association on Chestnut above Broad street. 
This will be followed on Thursday afternoon 





and Friday by a Convention of the Super- 
intendents of Pennsylvania. We hope for 
much in the way of practical result from 
this meeting, which is called for our State 
officers at this time and place so that profit 
and interest may be combined in as great 
degree as possible. 





THE student of our educational history 
must always find especial interest in the his- 
toric speech of Thaddeus Stevens in 1835, 
which prevented the repeal of the school 
law enacted in the preceding year. From 
this and the speech of 1838, both of which 
are given in the present issue of Zhe Journal, 
—and each of which came hot from the brain 
and heart of Mr. Stevens—might be taken 
rare examples of sustained and impassioned 
eloquence to enrich our school readers and 
speakers for declamation day. Here in 
thought and diction is much that cannot be- 
come too well known in the advanced read- 
ing class or upon the school platform—much 
that stirs the blood, and can never degen- 
erate to the level of the commonplace. 





THE best book on the subject that has ever 
been published is the ‘Arbor Day Manual,”’ 
by Prof. Chas. R. Skinner, Deputy State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of the 
State of New York. It comprises 456 large 
octavo pages, with numerous illustrations, 
and is filled from cover to cover with choice 
selections on trees, forests, flowers, and kin- 
dred subjects. Seventy or more pages are 
given to Arbor Day music, nearly all of it 
arranged in four parts, and all of it appropri- 
ate to the day. Here the music of many an 
Arbor Day programme may be selected. 
Full specimen programmes are also given, 
both such as are suggestive and others that 
have been used. Weshould all be interested 
in Arbor Day, and this most valuable book, 
which is advertised elsewhere in this issue of 
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The Fournal, is a vade mecum for superin- 
tendents and teachers, such as they would 
appreciate ‘‘on sight.’’ 


THE Department of Superintendence of 
the National Educational Association will 
be in session in Philadelphia, February 24th, 
25th and 26th. The leading papers and 
addresses will be by William T. Harris, U. 
S. Commissioner of Education: The Na- 
tional Educational Association ; its Organi- 
zation and Functions. George William 
Curtis, Chancellor of the University of the 
State of New York: The Public School and 
Civil Service Reform. Oscar H. Cooper, 
Superintendent of Schools, Galveston, 
Texas: Universities and Schools. Frank 
Abon, Teacher of Drawing in Public Schools, 
Cleveland, O.: The Highest Office of Draw- 
ing. N.C. Dougherty, Superintendent of 
Schools, Peoria, Ill.: The Compulsory School 
Legislation of Illinois and Wisconsin. Will- 
iam E. Anderson, Superintendent of Schools, 
Milwaukee, Wis.: Qualification and Supply 
of Teachers for City Public Schools. Henry 
Sabin, State Superintendent of Iowa: What 
Present Means are Available for the Prepa- 
ration of Teachers for their Work? James 
MacAlister, Philadelphia, Pa.: Art Educa- 
tion in the Public Schools. George H. 
Martin, Agent Massachusetts State Board of 
Education: Compulsory Education in Mas- 
sachussetts. State Superintendent Andrew 
S. Draper, of New York, is the active presi- 
dent of the Department, and is doing all 
that is possible to insure a profitable meet- 
ing. The programme is a good one. 

The attendance of our Pennsylvania Sup- 
erintendents will be large, especially so from 
the fact that a meeting of these officers is 
called immediately upon adjournment of the 
National Convention, and in the same hall 
of the Association building, on the corner of 
Fifteenth and Chestnut streets. The sub- 
jects to be presented for consideration are 
named in the call given upon the preceding 
page, and it is hoped that every Superin- 
tendent will be in attendance. 


Tue selection of Prof. James M. Coughlin 
as Vice Principal of the Bloomsburg State 
Normal School brings a good man to that 
position. He served for twelve years with 
marked ability as County Superintendent of 
Luzerne county, and is well known in many 
parts of Pennsylvania as an Institute in- 
structor of ready tact, broad views, good 
judgment, and practical common sense. 
We congratulate Prof. Coughlin and the 
Bloomsburg State Normal School. 
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THE annual session of the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers’ Association will be held at 
Bedford on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, July 7th, 8th and gth. Prof. H. W. 
Fisher, former Superintendent of Bedford 
county, now Principal of the Washington 
Schools, of Pittsburgh, is the energetic 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. He 
is a man all over—quick, resolute, fearless, 
of good scholarship, excellent judgment, 
wise purpose, active in business affairs—and 
he, with his very competent associates on the 
committee—Prof. M. G. Brumbaugh of Hun- 
tingdon, Miss Elizabeth Lloyd of Newtown 
Square, Supt. Jos. S. Walton of Ercildoun, 
Chester county, and Prof. Geo. W. Hull of 
the Millersville State Normal School—will do 
all that can be done to make the meeting one 
of the best in the history of the Association. 
The Bedford Springs are of theinselves an at- 
traction, and the geographical location of the 
place is such that it can readily be reached 
from all parts of the State. We look forward 
toagrand meeting at Bedford—one good to 
attend and profitable to remember. 


Ir is asked repeatedly since January 1st 
whether additional contributions will yet be 
received to the Dr. Higbee Memorial Fund. 
Yes, and welcome! The Committee are of 
opinion that much good has resulted from 
this Fund in many ways. When their work 
began they thought it could be ended by 
New Year day, 1891; but the evidence on 
every hand of a deep, wide-spread, and 
wholesome interest is such that they do not 
now feel at liberty to put a period to it in 
any way. They think it should be carried 
forward until merged into the Dr. Burrowes 
Memorial, to the yet greater benefit” and 
honor of the State. 


THE Zvening Post of New York says: 
‘* Philadelphia is determined not to let her 
good things fail for want of a first-class man, 
and is attempting to secure the services of 
the superintendent of Springfield, Mass., Mr. 
Thomas M. Balliet, than whom a worthier 
successor to Mr. MacAlister probably could 
not be found. Mr. Herbert Welsh of Phil- 
adelphia was in Springfield last Friday on 
this errand, and although an offer has not 
yet been formally made, there seems little 
doubt that it needs only the word of Mr. 
Balliet to bring it. The salary of $5,000 is 
an increase of only $1,500 over that paid in 
Springfield, but salary is not what such men 
as he are looking for; they want only 
chances to work and to show what can be 
done by sensible and thorough methods, 
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and Philadelphia is too tempting a field for 
the Springfield people to be in a hopeful 
frame of mind over the prospect of Mr. 
Balliet’s removal. The Board of Education 
in Philadelphia consists of thirty-five per- 
sons appointed by the judges, and it is un- 
derstood that there is no reasonable doubt 
of their willingness to secure the services of 
the Springfield superintendent, if they can 
get him.”’ 

We do not know whether or not Supt. 
Balliet has declined, though we have seen it 
so stated. But we are proud to know that 
the great city of Philadelphia goes to Massa- 
chusetts to invite a son of Pennsylvania 
back to his native State, a gentleman who was 
but lately one of our best county superin- 
tendents. We congratulate Mr. Balliet. 





In Concord Cemetery in the city of Lan- 
caster stands a Roman tomb of granite to 
the honor of Thaddeus Stevens. In Wood- 
ward Hill, an attractive spot on the banks 
of the Conestoga, a beautiful tomb of Italian 
marble of the same general design marks the 
last resting-place of James Buchanan, a 
President of the United States. The Mem- 
orial Committee would be glad to see a tomb 
of granite of somewhat similar design to that 
of Mr. Stevens, but of more massive propor- 
tions, over the grave of Dr. Thomas H. 
Burrowes in St. James churchyard, in the 
very heart of the city. These three tombs 
will be the most noted in Lancaster, it may 
be, for hundreds of years. It has also been 
suggested to the Committee that the meet- 
ing of the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ As- 
sociation for 1892 be held in the city of 
Lancaster, and that upon that occasion the 
tomb of Dr. Burrowes be formally dedicated 
with appropriate exercises. The State will, 
we think, fall in cordially with this timely 
suggestion, and we will give it all the sup- 
port within our power. Lancaster will do 
her full share in this Memorial work. 





The editor of the Ohio Educational 
Monthly, Prof. Samuel Findley, has during 
the last two or three years been giving in- 
structions at our Pennsylvania Institutes. 
Last year he spoke of them with strong ap- 
proval. This opinion is somewhat modified 
on better acquaintance. We quote as fol- 
lows from a recent issue of the Monthly: 

We have heretofore expressed the opinion 
that the Institute in Pennsylvania is on a higher 
plane than Ohio institutes. This we still think 
is true: but later and wider observation has 
modified our impressions somewhat. Pennsyl- 
vania has greatly the advantage in_ point of ef- 





ficiency of organization and in the means of 
securing the attendance of the teachers, and the 
high character of the evening. lectures popular- 
izes the institute to an extent unknown in Ohio; 
but our impression now is that the average in- 
stitute in Ohio is more helpful and profitable, in 
the direct line of their work, to the teachers who 
attend, than is the average Pennsylvania Insti- 
tute. Such close, practical, helpful instruction 
as we often hear in Ohio is almost impossible 
in Pennsylvania, and is rarely attempted, as far 
as our observation goes. The mass is too large 
and unwieldly for that. No such thing as gen- 
uine teaching or free and full interchange of 
thought seems practicable. The instructors 
talk, the teachers listen more or less attentively 
according to the success of the instructors in be- 
ing entertaining. Thus, out of the complete- 
ness of mechanism and efficiency of organiza- 
tion seem to grow the chief obstacles in the way 
of attaining the best and most practical results. 
An English writer who visited schools in this 
country a few years ago, said in his report that 
much of the teaching he saw was in a sense too 
good.. The very excellence of the schools be- 
came an element of weakness. An impression 
something like this is left on our mind after at- 
tending institutes in seven or eight counties in 
different parts of Pennsylvania. The organiza- 
tion and general management are admirable, 
and there is much of uplifting and inspiration, 
and if there could be added a little more of the 
element of practical helpfulness for those who 
most need help, the ideal of excellence would 
be almost reached. 





Ir is not generally known to the educa- 
tional public of the present day, that one 
of the most potent and important influences 
in starting the public schools of Pennsyl- 
vania, was the receipt from the National 
Treasury of the State’s share of the surplus 
of 1836. This money came at a most 
opportune moment, and served a most 
valuable purpose. 





In New York recently there died a mod- 
est man, Mr. D. B. Fayerweather, a leather 
dealer of large means, who bequeathed over 
two millions of dollars to some twenty col- 
leges, and nearly a hundred thousand to 
different hospitals. We wish he had beena 
Pennsylvanian. and had known what good 
work our State Normal Schools are doing. 
He might then have begun the grand work 
of the endowment of these schools on a 
broad-gauge plan. By codicils to his will 
executed a short time before his death, the 
payment of these bequests is, in a measure, 
put at the discretion of the executors, who 
are the lawyer that drew the will, Thomas 
B. Ritch, Esq., and two leather dealers in 
what is known in New York as ‘‘ The 
Swamp.’’ The same lawyer is said to have 
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drawn the will of Mr. Hoyt, the business 
partner of Mr. Fayerweather, who was also 
a man of great wealth, and, by asingular co- 
incidence, the codicils appended to his will 
also put certain general public bequests at the 
discretion of the same lawyer, Thomas B. 
Ritch, at the same time giving him entire 
control of the money until it should be paid 
over as originally directed in the will. This 
Mr. Ritch handled the Hoyt trust fund in 
such utter defiance of the known will of the 
testator that grave doubts of the honest pur- 
pose of the man were expressed by those 
who knew the facts in the case. When Mrs. 
Fayerweather had learned of what had re- 
sulted from the ‘‘ codicils’’ in the Hoyt will, 
she at once suspected sharp practice, and ap- 
plied to the courts, not to have the will set 
aside but merely the treacherous codicils 
appended to it, so that her husband’s gener- 
ous bequests might be secured to the colle- 
ges named without risk of loss or miscar- 
riage. ‘‘ He that maketh haste to become 
rich’”’ sometimes deserves to go to jail. 


In his annual report the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral reviews the legislation of Congress for 
the improvement of the postal service, and 
dwells upon some improvements already 
made. In regard to a postal telegraph he 
says: ‘* The swiftest mail is not fast enough 
in these days for all the needs of commerce 
and social correspondence. The conviction 
steadily grows upon me that the post office 
should do more than employ fast mails and 
stage coaches, and that the electric wires 
should carry letters; that the people who 
pay in postage rates the cost of the postal 
system have a right to the use of the postal 
plants as a means of reducing the cost of 
telegraphic correspondence, and for the in- 
stant transmission of postal money orders. 
We strain every muscle and nerve trying to 
gain an hour or two on this collection or 
that delivery. We worry the railroads with 
importunities for new trains or faster ones 
that shall save perhaps three or four hours. 
All the while its quickest service, by which 
electric letters might be transmitted, and 
whole days or whole nights be gained or 
saved, is kept out of the reach of the coun- 
try’s postal service. The postal service has 
proved itself able to manage successfully the 
telegraph business in connection with the 
postal system and as part of it. In one 
form or another the public imperatively de- 
mands cheaper telegraphy, and the Post- 
office Department can supply it at less cost 
than any corporation, unless the latter has 
rent, light, and fuel free, and carriers and 





clerks without pay. The postal service is 
the Government’s kind hand, protecting 
and promoting the correspondence of its 
people, and communication by telegraph as 
well as by mail is essential to its best devel- 
ment. The plan proposed fora postal tele- 
graph is familiar to the public. There 
would be no outlay of money, no appoint- 
ment of clerks, and no financial liability.’’ 


A LATE issue of the New York School 
Journa/ has a life-like portrait and sketch of 
Dr. E. O. Lyte, Principal of the Millersville 
State Normal School. He served as soldier 
and officer in infantry and light artillery 
during the War of the Rebellion, participat- 
ing in several of the hard-fought battles of 
the Army of the Potomac, and still suffers 
from a wound inflicted by a bursting shell at 
the battle of Chancellorsville. Since the 
close of the war he has been student and 
teacher, continuously at work in the class- 
room, on the lecture platform, and as an 
author. The article to which reference is 
madeadds: ‘In 1887 Dr. Lyte was elected 
Principal of the Millersville Normal School, 
for which, also as a member of the faculty, 
he had done so much. He at once insti- 
tuted a series of improvements in the various 
departments of the school, which have placed 
it among the foremost institutions of the 
kind in the United States. The usefulness 
and fame of this great Normal school, so long 
recognized by educators throughout the 
country, have steadily increased under Dr. 
Lyte’s wise and energetic management.’’ 


A QUESTION often asked and variously 
answered in these days is, ‘‘ Does it pay to 
gotocollege?’’ We have not seen it better 
answered than in the words of Chauncey M. 
Depew, as follows: 


Of course, if a man has not the “‘grit”’ in 
him, and the nameless qualities which make 
success, it is of little account whether. he is ed- 
ucated or not. The question, as I understand 
it, is whether, with equal health, talent, energy, 
and special capacity for success, the boy who 
began sweeping the store or working in the 
shop at fourteen will beat in the end a boy who 
has the advantage of a college education. In 
other words, have the eight years passed in the 
preparatory school and the university, acquiring 
many things which would be useless in factory 
or store, been thrown away? My observation 
leads me to directly the contrary opinion, The 
college-bred man, under equal conditions of 
capacity and health, has a trained intellect, a 
disciplined mind, a store of information and a 
breadth of grasp, with the fearlessness which it 
entails, that enable him to catch up and pass 
his rival. The technical schools, whose useful- 
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ness is admitted, are proofs of this. Trained 
ability takes the lead; and the technical school 
gives, in a certain sense, a university education. 

Hundreds of college graduates within the last 
five years have begun in the various depart- 
ments of railway work at the bottom. They 
were firing on the locomotive, working in the 
machine shop, switching in the yards, keeping 
books in the treasurer's office, serving in the 
freight and passenger departments; and my ob- 
servation of them for this period has demon- 
strated the value of a college education. 

I never met a self-made man in my life 
who did not firmly believe that he had been 
handicapped, no matter how great his success, 
by deficiency in education, and who was not 
determined to give his children the advantages 
of which he felt, not only in business, but in his 
intercourse with his fellow-men, so greatly in 
need. It used to be a popular theory that 
strong men, who had won great places in the 
business world, would have been ruined if they 
had been educated. The better belief is that, 
on account of genius and special capacity, they 
succeed in spite of their disadvantages. It is 
the old question of the trained boxer, runner, 
athlete, debater, soldier, as against unskilled 
strength and courage. Whatever the popular 
delusions, in the trials there never has been but 
one result. 


— 


SUGGESTED LEGKLATION. 


RUE it is, that the developing life of our 
schools is the ultimate and paramount 
object of all individual and associated effort 
under our common school organization. 
But it is indisputably true also that that life 
is conditioned, favorably or otherwise, by 
the organic structure in which it is en- 
shrined—the statute laws which created the 
schools and govern their administration. 

We have at hand an illustration forced 
upon the public attention, of the injurious 
results which sometimes follow a very slight 
inadvertence in the preparation of a well- 
intended, but, as it has turned out, mistaken 
modification of the original law. 

Let us premise: 1. That under the school 
law of 1854 County Superintendents are 
answerable to the State Superintendent to 
the extent of removal from office, if needs 
be, for incompetency or neglect of duty. 
This, where no subsequent legislation inter- 
feres, enables the State Superintendent to 
hold a firm hand upon the examination and 
licensing of teachers throughout the State, 
and thus maintain a high standard and cor- 
rect any lax practices that might, from 
whatever motive, creep in in granting teach- 
ers’ certificates. 

2. The act of 1854 directed the examiner 
to give to each person found ‘‘ gualified’’ a 
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certificate, specifying the branches such per- 
son was capable of teaching; and but one 
form and grade of certificate was furnished 
by the School Department under the law. 
But it was soon found, under the deplorably 
bad condition of things at that early day, 
that very few persons were ‘‘ qualified’’ 
within the meaning of the act; and as only 
such persons could be licensed as presented 
themselves for the purpose, and it was neces- 
sary to keep the schools open with such 
material, inferior though it might be, as 
could be had, thousands of certificates were 
issued to candidates far below the standard 
of ‘* qualified.’’ 

The first remedy for this alarming evil was 
a decree issued by the School Department, 
limiting certificates to the county in which 
they were issued, to protect advanced coun- 
ties having a high standard of qualifications 
from the intrusion of certificates issued in 
counties where it was very low. The second 
remedy was the adoption of a graded form 
of temporary certificate, good only for one 
term, or for a single year, thus enabling 
directors to see the applicant’s exact range 
of qualifications, and furnishing a stimulus to 
improvement if he desired future employ- 
ment. This arrangement was merely pro- 
visional, under the general power of the State 
Superintendent to construe and expound the 
school law, and prescribe forms for use in 
the administration of the school system ; and 
this practice continued for some ten or 
twelve years, when, as we infer from the 
record, it was deemed advisable to shelter it 
under the wings of legislation. Hence the 
act of April gth, 1867, which has been in 
operation ever since. 

The radical defect in this act, by whom- 
soever drawn up, lies in the mistaken prin- 
ciple on which it was framed. Instead of 
authorizing and sanctioning provisional cer- 
tificates, and prescribing their character, 
thus ratifying and confirming the previous 
practice, it is mandatory in its terms. It 
prescribes that provisional certificates ‘‘shall’’ 
be granted, instead of saying it ‘‘shall be 
lawful’’ to grant them—a distinction with a 
very great difference in the practical work- 
ings of the act. It first manacles the ex- 
aminer, takes from him the large discretion 
with which he had previously been, and 
should continue to be, clothed, and takes 
away the responsibility and power which 
should be essential attributes of his high 
office. The second, if used in the act, would 
have left him free to issue provisional certi- 
ficates whenever necessary to supply the 
schools, but would not have required him to 
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issue them against his own better judgment 
and the best interests of the schools, nor to 
issue more certificates than were needed to 
supply the schools of the district at the time 
of the examination, leaving him free to 
certify only those who were best qualified, 
and to reject the rest. In effect, the result 
of that amendatory act has been to subordi- 
nate, in compulsory terms, the interests and 
welfare of our entire school system to the 
convenience and pecuniary interests of al- 
most the lowest grade of applicants who may 
present themselves for examination and de- 
mand certificates. 

If complaint be made against this unwise 
flooding of the State with low-grade certifi- 
cates, Superintendents can _ successfully 
shelter themselves behind the letter of the 
law, which compels it, and disclaim all re- 
sponsibility ; and as nobody is to blame but 
the law under which it is done, there is no 
cure for the evil except in remedial legisla- 
tion — retaining what is good and well- 
intended in the wording of the act, but 
otherwise modifying and correcting what 
experience has proved to be injurious anc 
unfortunate in practice. 

Another, but minor defect in the act, 
under which weak or treacherous superin- 
tendents (and we have had such) can shield 
themselves from accountability, is to be 
found in the use of the word “‘ fair’’—a very 
indefinite term, that is susceptible of as many 
grades of meaning as different superintend- 
ents may choose to put upon it. Statute 
laws, to be effective, should be as clear and 
explicit in their terms, and as free from am- 
biguity, as it is possible to make them. In 
this case let us bring this word ‘ fair’’ to the 
test of some practical standard, say, for in- 
stance, the figures on the provisional certifi- 
cate. Does the word “ fair’’ mean ‘‘ No. 2, 
good,’’ on that certificate? or does it mean 
‘No. 3, middling ?’’ If so, who wants a 
‘€ middling’’ teacher placed over their chil- 
dren in this good year 1891? It certainly 
cannot be intended to mean ‘‘ No. 4, poor.”’ 
And yet careless or weak or treacherous 
examiners can, under the law, let ‘‘ No. 4”’ 
qualifications slip through, to the lamentable 
injury of the schools, and yet not be held 
accountable for gross neglect of duty. 

They have color of law on their side, ac- 
cording to the inferior standard which, for 
reasons best known to themselves, they may 
set up for their respective counties. In the 
very last volume of annual reports, a county 
examiner in one of the southern counties, 
not now in commission, unblushingly con- 
fesses that for years he had let down the 
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bars for the accommodation of applicants, 
confessedly incompetent, who cared nothing 
for the schools, but whose pecuniary neces- 
sities made it desirable that they should get 
their hands into the district treasury during 
the time that the schools were open! And 
we remember some equally discreditable re- 
ports, some years since, from one of the 
western counties, that were enough to brand 
the County Superintendency with infamy, so 
far as that example went. 

Is it not high time to sternly call a halt on 
a policy that demoralizes the schools and 
disheartens meritorious applicants, who, after 
laboriously preparing themselves, vainly seek 
employment, because crowded out by their 
inferiors who should have been promptly 
excluded from the arena? 


atin 


THADDEUS STEVENS. 





HISTORIC SHEECH BY THIS DEAD MONARCH IN 
THE REALM OF MIND. 


HE readers of Zhe School Journal will 

find in this number a reprint in full of 
Thaddeus Stevens’ celebrated speech in 
1835, in defense of the Common School 
cause, and which prevented the repeal of the 
school law of 1834. Also, his great speech 
in 1838 in behalf of a bill to establish a 
school of art in Philadelphia, in which he 
most vigorously championed the higher in- 
stitutions of learning. 

The effect of the speech of 1835 upon the 
members of the House whose votes he de- 
sired to influence, was immediate and over- 
whelming, and the question has often been 
asked, Wherein lay the secret of that won- 
derful control over their opinions and 
judgment? ‘There was nothing in extracts 
from the mere rhetorical portions of that 
speech, often quoted, that could account 
for such really surprising results upon any 
adequate theory of human influence upon 
human motives. Mr. Stevens has himself 
said that he never made another speech 
which produced such an immediate effect. 

Mr. A. H. Hood, in his memorial ad- 
dress, re-published last month in _ these 
columns, says that Mr. Stevens was terribly 
in earnest, and that all opposition to the 
Common School law disappeared in ten 
minutes after he took the floor—an astonish- 
ing fact when we recall the intense excite- 
ment.upon the subject, and that, up to the 
moment of Mr. Stevens’ participation in 
the debate, the House was overwhelmingly 
and almost angrily in favor of repeal. To 
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confront that tide of alarmed prejudice and 
antagonism and reverse its intended action 
by a single forensic effort, was indeed an 
achievement of no ordinary merit and only 
a strong man of consummate ability could 
have successfully grappled with the situation. 

To understand that great effort and su- 
preme victory we must remember that then 
as now—and much more at that initial 
period when the cause was new and not be- 
lieved in by the mass of the people—it was 
as much if not more a question of finance 
than of education ; and that abstract ques- 
tions of educational sentiment had little if 
any weight with the unlettered masses who 
were represented on the floor of the House, 
and whose votes, whether right or wrong, 
made or unmade the members who occu- 
pied its seats. Mr. Stevens understood the 
situation thoroughly, and, with the sagacity 
of a great lawyer and parliamentarian, took 
the bull by the horns at the very outset by 
grappling with the main question first, and 
putting it in such a concrete and conclusive 
shape that there was no escape from the 
logic of his position and no alternative for 
his opponents but unconditional surrender. 

Meeting them on their own ground, as will 
be seen by reference to the speech, he 
demonstrated by a calculation in dollars 
and cents that the Common Schools, so 
fiercely opposed on pecuniary grounds, 
would be cheaper as well as better than the 
pauper schools they were intended to sup- 
plant. Thus he convinced the opponents of 
the system that the interests of their consti- 
tuents and their own political safety re- 
quired them to vote against repeal, instead 
of for it. This paved the way for a discus- 
sion of the general subject on its purely 
educational merits, which was mostly, how- 
ever, above the comprehension of those 
whose votes he had already captured, and 
which, standing by itself, would have 
availed but little for the purpose he had in 
view. 

With consummate generalship he met the 
hosts of the opposition on the open field, and 
pierced their centre by the first discharge of 
his heavy artillery ; and then, without giving 
them time to recover from the shock of the 
first surprise at the unexpected position in 
which they found themselves, his prodi- 
gious forensic power, keyed up to the 
highest pitch of force and intensity, volleyed 
and thundered along the whole line until 
the victory was complete, and beyond all 
peradventure the day was won ! 





_ The speech in cold type can give very 
little idea of such a scene as that. The | 
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reader must have before his mind’s eye the 
electrical excitement of the deep feeling on 
the subject which agitated the House—the 
momentous consequences which hung upon 
the issue of the struggle—Mr. Stevens’ own 
striking personality, then about forty, in the 
prime of his best years, speaking for Penn- 
sylvania and unborn generations—the fear, 
even hate indeed, with which he was re- 
garded by most of those with whom he was 
to come into conflict—the dangerous and, 
under ordinary circumstances, unmanagea- 
ble nature of the opposition which it was 
his aim and hope to conquer—and the pent- 
up excitement in the public mind, as rep- 
resented in the galleries —all this making 
altogether a scene and an occasion well 
calculated to carry a man beyond himself in 
his determination to settle for all time the 
question of Common School Education in 
Pennsylvania. 

It was a memorable scene and of momen- 
tous importance, and, with this faint attempt 
to picture it as it was, we let this dead 
monarch in the realm of mind speak from 
the printed page to a generation that never 
saw his face or heard his voice, sure that it 
will impart courage and hope and confidence 
and the inspiration of a great example to 
those who still have great obstacles and dif- 
ficulties to overcome, who have before them 
battles yet to be won, and educational 
monuments yet to be built, that will, we 
trust, endure for all coming time. 


THE INFILUENCE AND POWER OF 
A NOBLE LIFE. 





T is most gratifying ‘not only to the Me- 
morial Committee, but to thousands of 
others in all parts of the State, to see and 
know the great influence for good, as hu- 
manizing as it is helpful, that has resulted 
from the Dr. Higbee Memorial work. Seven 
thousand volumes and an equally large 
number of portraits have thus far been care- 
fully distributed to Superintendents, teach- 
ers, and schools contributing to the fund all 
over Pennsylvania. 

It is a wonderful thing—such a showing 
as this—and the end isnot yet. These pic- 
tures are, in large proportion, well framed, 
so that they may be preserved for many years 
upon the walls of the school rooms where 
they find an honored place. Co. Supt. Brecht 
informs us that the Memorial Portrait and 
Memorial Volume are found in nearly every 
one of the five hundred and more schools in 
Lancaster county, and that in more than 
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ninety out of a hundred schools these por- 
traits look down from substantial frames, 
with an ever-present influence for good upon 
both teachers and pupils. The portrait of 
Dr. Higbee, handsomely framed, hangs in 
every school building in Lancaster city. In 
some buildings it is found in two, three, and 
even five rooms. It is not always that ‘‘a 
prophet is without honor.’’ That good men 
are stoned less frequently than in the olden 
time is evidence that the world is growing 
better—slowly perhaps, but still growing. 

We take pleasure in making, and our 
friends will find pleasure in reading, some 
extracts from recent letters, received within 
a few days from representative men in the 
work of education : 

State Supt. Waller, after visiting Lnsti- 
tutes in many parts of the State, during the 
past three or four months, writes: ‘*‘ The 
more I see of the results of the movement 
the more important does it appear. You 
have made Doctor Higbee far better known 
in many quarters than he was when living, 
and by leading to a money investment you 
have induced many to contemplate a lofty 
character to their lasting benefit. In other 
words your work has been infinitely more 
than merely a loving tribute, an expression 
of the heart ; it has been strictly educational 
in the truest sense.’’ 

Supt. Mackey, of Butler, writes: ‘‘ The 
books and the pictures, thirty of each, are 
here, and the latter are now in the hands of 
the proprietor of an art store for framing. 
My pictures are also here. The one in 
bronze frame is in my office; the one in 
gold, which was specially ordered, is in my 
library at home. The frames are in every 
way satisfactory, the pictures—especially the 
one in my library—a priceless treasure. I 
never experienced before the pleasure a pic- 
ture, a portrait, can afford. I have never 
yet, been called upon to suffer the loss of a 
closer friend than Dr. Higbee. There 
never was a man I loved and reverenced 
more. Ido not know whether the picture 
is true or not. I know that I love to sit in 
my library and look into his grand face. 
No painting in the British Gallery, or in the 
Louvre, affected me as does this portrait, 
for, though by the hand of the world’s 
greatest masters, they had no such hosts of 
precious associations, they could open no 
such treasures of memory. I feel that I am 
gteatly indebted to you and thank you 
heartily for your kindness.’’ 

Prof. Geo. W. Twitmyer, Principal of the 
Honesdale High School, writes: ‘‘I beg to 
thank you for the framed picture of Dr. 
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Higbee which now hangs in my office 
in the Public Library, where it is seen 
every week by several hundred people. 
Our schools are having the portraits framed 
at a cost of $2.50 to $3.25 each, which 
amount is contributed by the pupils. The 
High School pupils framed theirs in mas- 
sive oak, at a cost of about $6.00. They 
feel proud of what they have done, and are 
delighted with their picture. I am sure we 
shall all be reminded daily of Dr. Higbee’s 
noble life, and be inspired with a higher 
purpose in our work,”’ 

Dr. Louis H. Steiner, Librarian of the 
great Enoch Pratt Free Library of Balti- 
more, a fine scholar and a very intimate 
personal friend of Dr. Higbee, writes: 
** Your plan of preserving the memory of 
our friend, throughout the State in which he 
labored so faithfully, is as unique and com- 
prehensive as was the man’s mental and 
spiritual nature. May it bear fruit in the 
way of stimulating others to walk in the 
path of'duty and unswerving rectitude.’’ 

Rev. R. H. Howard, of Franklin, Massa- 
chusetts, writes: ‘‘ Permit me gratefully to 
acknowledge the receipt of your beautiful 
volume. Isat down at once and devoured 
much of it, especially the biographical 
sketch, which is most gracefully written, as 
well as sympathetically and tenderly. Iam 
impressed with two things in connection with 
this magnificent tribute. 1. It is doubtful 
if any one in private life, that is non- 
political life, ever before called forth in his 
death such an outpouring of loving and elo- 
quent tributes as Dr. Higbee. 2. It is sur- 
prising how much /frs¢-class writing this 
volume embraces. How perfectly exquisite 
Dr. Alexander’s testimony! And indeed 
almost every other tribute is equally grace- 
ful and tender.”’ 


— _ — 


GIRARD COLLEGE. 


WHO ARE ELIGIBLE AND HOW ADMITTED. 


HIS famous college for orphans in Phila- 
delphia is steadily increasing the num- 

ber of its beneficiaries. That our readers may 
have knowledge of how boys are admitted, 
we present the following as requirements of 


the College authorities: The mother, if 
living, or if not, the next friend who by law 
is entitled to the custody of the orphan, is 
the proper person to make application for 
the admission. Theapplication must be for 
a ‘‘poor white male orphan,’’ namely, a 
child whose father at least is dead, who is 
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above the age of six and under the age of 
ten years, and who is destitute of means, or 
without relatives able to maintain and edu- 
cate him. Applications are received by Mr. 
Frank M. Highley, Secretary, at the office 
of the Board of Directors of City Trusts, 
No. 19 South Twelfth street, above Chest- 
nut, second story, every day except Sunday, 
between the hours of 9 and 12 o’clock. The 
applicant is required to produce—rst, the 
orphan ; 2d, a certificate from the clergy- 
man or magistrate of the marriage of the 
parents; 3d, a certificate of the physician 
setting forth the exact time and place of 
birth and the name of the orphan, and 
4th, a certificate from the physician of 
the death of the father, when, where, and 
from what cause it occurred. If for satis- 
factory reasons any of these certificates can- 
not be produced, then an affidavit properly 
made before a magistrate or justice of the 
peace, by some one other than the applicant 
who was present at the marriage or the birth, 
will be received. Satisfactory answers to 
the questions asked having been made, the 
paper is handed to the applicant to obtain 
the signatures of two respectable citizens, 
who will append their names and residences, 
and who become responsible for the correct- 
ness of the statements made therein. Ap- 
plicants who reside at such a distance from 
Philadelphia as to make their presence im- 
practicable, will be furnished with a blank 
form, the questions in which must be an- 
swered, and the statements verified by an 
affidavit made before a judge or magistrate 
of the county where they reside. 

The application being completed, the 
name of the orphan is placed upon the list 
to await a vacancy, and is taken up strictly 
in accordance with Mr. Girard’s will, which 
provides for the following order of admis- 
sion into the College, ‘‘ preference being 
given, first, to all boys born in the (old) 
City of Philadelphia (the territory lying be- 
tween the south side of Vine street and the 
north side of South street, and between the 
Delaware and Schuylkill rivers); second, 
those born in the other part of the State of 
Pennsylvania; third, those born in the City 
of New York; fourth, those born in the 
City of New Orleans.’’ 

Boys becoming ten years of age before 
they are reached for admission, cannot be 
admitted, and their names are stricken from 
the list. When a vacancy occurs, the ap- 
plicant next in turn will be notified, and 
being produced to and approved by the Di- 
rectors, he will be received into the College, 
when the Guardians of the Poor (with the 





consent of the mother or next friend, who 
must relinquish all control over him) have 
indentured him to the City of Philadelphia 
until he becomes twenty-one years of age. 
The College has for some years been under 
the able direction of Dr. A. H. Fetterolf. 


_s 
>_> 


THE TEXT-BOOK QUESTION. 








HE effort to secure a radical change in 
our present system of selecting and 
adopting text-books for our schools is ill- 
advised. The plan suggested is deceptive in 
its character and, should it ever be enacted 
into law, would be mischievous in its results. 
The law as it stands requires that books shall 
be adopted in the several districts in this 
State at a meeting of the school directors 
and teachers—the teachers advising and the 
directors adopting—immediately after the 
election of teachers, and before the opening 
of the ensuing school term ; that the books 
shall be uniform in each district, whether it 
be township, borough or city, and that 
whenever a new book or series of books shall 
be adopted, wo change of such books shall 
again be made in less than three years. A 
legal adoption cannot be made without con- 
sultation with the teachers; must be made 
before the opening of the schools—during 
vacation—so that the patrons may have due 
notice of the authorized books to be used; 
and prohibiting any changes during the 
school term, so that when once supplied they 
may not be subjected to frequent and un- 
necessary expense. 

That there are abuses under the present 
system is probable; that books are some- 
times changed when they ought not to be 
we do not doubt; but, from such informa- 
tion as we can gather, these abuses are the 
exception and not the general rule. The 
school directors, in whom the power to 
adopt books is vested, are elected by the 
direct vote of the patrons and tax-payers, 
and are directly amenable to them. The 
people take, or at least should take, a deep 
interest in the education of their children, 
and ought not to begrudge the expenditure 
of a reasonable sum for books more than for 
any other thing necessary to their education ; 
yet they do, and complain, it seems to us, 
to a degree not often warranted by the facts. 
Some think the school books are changed fre- 
quently—every year, in fact—and that they 
are compelled to pay, with unreasonable 
frequency, the bills presented for books. If 
they would investigate more and talk less, 
there would be less misapprehension upon 
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the subject. Now, what are the facts? As 
said before, the present law prohibits a 
change in any text-book or series of text- 
books more frequently than once in three 
years, under a severe penalty. From the 
best information we can obtain, we do not 
believe the books used in the common 
schools of the State are changed, on an 
average, once in eight years or perhaps ten 
years. Then why all this misapprehension ? 
Simply because our children are not mere 
sticks and stones, but human beings, seeking 
to learn, and they do learn, and therefore 
cannot always be kept in the same first 
reader and primary arithmetic with which 
they began their first year’s school, but are 
promoted, as they progress, from one book 
to another in the series used in the schools. 

These promotions being generally made at 
the close of one school term, and the books 
for the classes to which they have been pro- 
moted being required at the beginning of 
the next term, when the children go to 
school the first day, the teacher gives them 
lists of the needed books—more than nine 
times out of ten made necessary by reason 
of promotions, and not by any new adoption 
or change in the series of books used—and 
they take them home to their parents. Then, 
among people who talk much and think 
little, the excitement at once begins; and 
everybody, from the publishers down 
through the local dealer, the Board of Di- 
rectors and teachers, and sometimes even 
the children, come in for unwarranted blame 
and abuse. Because new books must be 
bought each year to meet the advancement 
of the pupils, many declare that the books 
are changed every year ; and the Board that 
does not change at all often receives about 
the same amount of abuse as does the one 
that makes changes occasionally, to keep pace 
with the improvement and advancement of 
the times. 

As to what, if anything, shall be substi- 
tuted for the present law, there does not 
seem to be much unanimity of sentiment or 
opinion. Some would like to have the State 
publish the books and furnish them free to 
the pupils; while others would have the 
State sell them to the pupils at first cost. 
No one, we assume, will deny that, in any 
event—whether the books shall be made by 
the State and furnished free, or sold at cost 
to the pupils, or by private publishers, as at 
present—in the end the people pay for them. 
They may pay it in taxes to the State, or in 
cash to the publishers; but they pay it, all 
the same. It may be said that the State, if 
the books are not furnished free, would sell 
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them at cost, thereby saving the profit made 
by the private publishers. If we are not 
mistaken, it would be the first case on record 
where the State or nation ever produced 
anything economically or cheaply ; and we 
would probably find, by sad experience, that 
our books were costing more instead of less 
than before. 

But even admitting, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that they would be cheaper, would the 
saving compensate for the loss that would 
probably come to our children and our 
schools? The advocates of this measure 
either do not know or forget that nearly 
every author who has proven successful in 
writing school books is under contract or 
engagement to one or another of the pub- 
lishing firms ; that of the many would-be 
authors of school books, hardly one in a hun- 
dred succeeds so well that publishers of wide 
experience are willing to accept his books ; 
and that less than ten per cent. of those 
books that are accepted and published prove 
successful or remunerative. 

Could the State hope to do better than 
private publishers who have spent their 
lives in the business? As the law now 
stands, if books are not thought to be good 
the district need not adopt or use them. 
But should the State make poor books they, 
and no others, could be used, and, as a 
consequence, the children would be com- 
pelled to pay the penalty for the folly of 
poor legislation. California has more 
thoroughly tried the experiment of State 
publication, perhaps, than any other State 
in the Union. She has even engrafted this 
folly into her State constitution. To-day 
her people are complaining of higher prices 
than those of the publishing houses; but, 
above and beyond all that, the leading 
friends of education are bewailing the great 
inferiority of the books. 

There are others who do not believe in 
State publication, but who think State uni- 
formity would be a good thing. They see 
alone the saving that would accrue to the 
transient, moving population. There is 
some force in such argument. Considerable 
money would, no doubt, be saved to our 
transient population ; but it seems to us that 
the saving would not compensate for the loss 
that must result under such a system. 

California first tried State adoption by a 
Board—the Governor and eight others of 
her highest State officers—the period of 
adoption being fixed at five years. Such 
corruption was charged and such scandals 
arose that the people demanded and secured 
the repeal of the law. It was charged that 
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publishers having the poorest books selling 
for the highest prices could afford to pay the 
highest prices for votes. Let any Commis- 
sion or Board have the determination of 
what books can be used in Pennsylvania for 
five years, and, even though such body should 
do their work honestly and well, there would 
arise such charges and suspicions as would 
soon bring the system into disrepute. Or, 
if they prove less white and pure than the 
‘‘driven snow,’’ and corruption should 
actually creep in, and poor books at high 
prices be adopted, the people would have no 
remedy but to ‘‘ grin and bear it,’’ while the 
children would suffer until the bad law could 
be repealed. 

Is it not better that the people should 
continue to keep such matters as closely in 
their own hands as possible? Our present 
school unit is either the township, borough 
or city—a natural political division—and 
yet not so large but that the people thereof 
know their own wants and necessities. If 
we were to recommend any change in the 
present law, it would be to change the recent 
law of 1887, permitting districts to purchase 
school books out of the public moneys, and 
furnish their free use to the pupils, so that it 
should be compulsory. We do not recom- 
mend this or any other change in the text- 
book law at this time, but it seems to us 
that such an amendment as above suggested 
would solve the much-vexed question, and 
do away with nearly every argument for 
State or county uniformity, or for State 
publication. Let us see for a moment: 

1. It would give us cheaper books. The 
districts could buy them as cheaply as the 
retail dealer now does, thereby saving, on an 
average, about one-third of the present retail 
price paid. 

2. A saving would be made by having the 
books used year after year until worn out, 
whereas now they are often laid aside only 
partially worn. 

3. Such people as move anywhere within 
the State would leave their books in one dis- 
trict, and find others in the next. This alone 
would do away with the argument in favor 
of County or State uniformity. 

4. There would almost invariably be a 
supply of school books on hand, so that at 
the beginning of the school year, or when 
promotions occur, there would not be the 
loss of time that nearly every teacher has 
experienced under the present system. 

Many cities, towns and townships have 
tried the free bock system for many years, 
and it is a significant fact that few, if any, 
return to the old way of purchasing text- 
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books. It is also significant that in such 
districts we find few advocates for State pub- 
lication, State or county uniformity, or kin- 
dred schemes. And the testimony we have 
been able to gather seems to show that 
better care is taken of the books when owned 
by the district than in case of individual 
ownership. 

Let the text-book question, therefore, re- 
main undisturbed in the hands of the Dis- 
trict authorities, where it properly belongs. 


ee — 


CLOSER SUPERVISION. 





A REMARKABLE MOVEMENT-——EXAMPLE FOR 
OTHERS—INCENTIVE TO LEGISLATION. 





UNNING our eye carelessly over the 
monthly items from Superintendents’ 
reports, in the December number of Zhe 
Journal, as furnished from the School De- 
partment, we were first surprised, and then 
we might almost say electrified, by stumb- 
ling unexpectedly, in the report from Ly- 
coming county, upon one of the most re- 
markable developments of school policy in 
the whole range of our common school his- 
tory—a movement so bright with promise, 
and so suggestive in every way, that we here 
reproduce Superintendent Charles Lose’s ac- 
count of it, to bring it more conspicuously to 
public notice: 

“At the October meeting of the Teachers’ 
Exchange, the county was divided into sixteen 
districts and a district superintendent appointed 
foreach. These will appoint assistant superin- 
tendents in each of the separate school districts. 
The district officers will report at each monthly 
meeting of the Teachers’ Exchange the condi- 
tion of the schools in their separate districts and 
the educational meetings held. A local Insti- 
tute will be held in each of the sixteen districts. 
It is hoped that by this method the work done 
by the schools each month, with the attendance 
of pupils and other matters of interest, may be 
so arranged as to be placed before the people 
through the medium of the newspapers. These 
district superintendents and their assistants were 
all appointed from the teachers, and they have 
entered upon their duties with great zeal and 
enthusiasm.” 

This testifies anew to the indigenous 
character of our public school system. It is 
not an exotic, imported from abroad, but 
springs from the soil, and derives its ger- 
minating life from the character, habits, and 
developing mental resources of our people; 
not imposed from without, but growing from 
within, and thus by a process of genuine 
evolution gaining the stability and strength 
of the deeply-rooted oak with the flexibility 
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and freedom of action of its waving, sunlit 
branches. ‘There may be years of suggestive 
and earnest discussion of projected improve- 
ments without any apparent results, and but 
little evidence that sluggish public opinion 
has been reached, or any serious impression 
made,—when all at once in some unexpected 
quarter, where the seed has fallen on good 
ground, it suddenly sprouts into vigorous 
life, verifies the theory, and proves it to be 
of permanent value and universal applica- 
tion. 

In this matter of local supervision, intel- 
ligently applied, Lycoming can proudly 
claim to be the banner county of the State. 
Her teachers have conferred high honor 
upon themselves by the patriotic and mas- 
terly sagacity of their organized movement 
in this direction, their generosity of public 
service, and the enlightened professional 
devotedness and zeal with which they have 
thrown themselves into the work. Nothing 
but great and enduring good can be ex- 
pected. It will put newness of life into the 
public schools of that county, which should 
rouse the ambition of pupils and double the 
usefulness of the schools in a single term, 
and give to taxpayers the fullest returns for 
their money. What can be done in this 
county can be done in every other in the 
State, and we commend this spontaneous 
movement to the thoughtful consideration 
of teachers in all parts of the commonwealth. 

It illustrates the fundamental truth that 
the teaching profession should be to a large 
extent in its own hands, and that public 
school teachers, though dependent employees 
and not proprietors, should be disenthralled 
so far as practicable from the control in 
their school work of uneducated laymen, and 
lifted into the independence and freedom of 
true professional life so far, at least, as the 
work of instruction goes—the end for which 
the schools are established, and which can 
only be reached through the competent and 
conscientious teacher. Instead of shrinking 
from the closer supervision that the schools 
require and the awakened spirit of the age 
demands, teachers who at all care for their 
vocation would, as in Lycoming, regard as 
a friend the new officer who comes as an 
expert in the art of teaching, and cordially 
welcome the helpfulness and sympathy that 
‘he will bring into the loneliness of the iso- 
lated country school; feeling that there will 
be at least one person who can appreciate his 
services and testify to his success, and give 
him a helping hand and wise counsel when 
circumstances require it. 

Not all of the spontaneous developments 
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and tendencies of our growing and ever- 
expanding school system have yet received 
the sanction of our Legislative authorities; 
but may we not cherish the confident hope 
the the coming Legislature will be fully 
abreast of the. times, and willing to favor 
this great cause with a well-considered en- 
actment to supply the missing link in the 
chain of supervision that experience proves 
to be necessary, and the general judgment 
of the educational world unqualifiedly ap- 
proves. 


—_- eer 


LIGHT FROM AN UNEXPECTED 
QUARTER. 


ABLE No. 5 of the Sixth Report of the 

United States Civil Service Commis- 

sion reveals some interesting facts. A larger 

ratio of candidates from the public schools 

—69 per cent.—than from the academies— 

65 per cent.—succeeded in the examination 
for clerks. 

The ratio of successful candidates from 
the public schools is as large as that from all 
other classes of institutions together. The 
ratio of successful candidates from the high 
schools and colleges is the same—75 per 
cent. A larger ratio succeeded from the 
public schools below the high schools—6o 
per cent.—than from the business colleges— 
58 per cent. Taking the average age, the 
candidates from the public schools have been 
out of school ten years, and therefore do not 
fairly represent the public instruction of 
to-day, which has improved much within a 
decade ; while those from the higher insti- 
tutions average a shorter time from their 
teachers. The public schools of the nation 
have often been disparaged. Their friends 
derive, from an impartial source, the evi- 
dence that they turn out pupils better pre- 
pared for ordinary business transactions than 
the business colleges ; better than the acade- 
mies, for the gradual disappearance of which 
many lamentations are heard ; and even as 
well prepared as the colleges. Already the 
poorest children have educational oppor- 
tunities averaging higher in results than any 
others of equal scope. 

From Massachusetts, the ratio of success- 
ful candidates from her public schools—78 
per cent.—was greater than from all her 
other institutions together—75 per cent.; 
that from her high schools was 70 per cent.; 
and from public instruction below the high 
schools it was roo per cent., though there 
were only four candidates. Singularly 
enough, there were roo per cent. of failures 
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from her academies, though there were only 
three ; while her business colleges have the 
shining record of roo per cent. of successful 
candidates, though there were only two ; go 
per cent. from her colleges were successful. 

From Ohio, 86 per cent. of candidates 
from her public schools were successful, as 
against 73 per cent. from all her other insti- 
tutions. Her high schools stand even with 
her academies—81 per cent.—and above her 
colleges—76 per cent. 100 per cent. of the 
candidates from her public schools below the 
high school, of whom there were fifteen, 
were successful, but only 56 per cent. from 
her business colleges. 

From New York, 70 per cent. of the can- 
didates from her public schools succeeded, 
while 71 per cent. succeeded from her other 
institutions, The ratio from her high schools 
—88 per cent.—far exceeds that from her 
colleges—8o per cent. ; from her business 
colleges—75 per cent., and from her acade- 
mies—so per cent. Below the high school, 
42 per cent. from her public schools suc- 
ceeded. 

From Pennsylvania, 80 per cent. of the 
candidates from her public schools succeeded, 
as against 77 per cent. from ali other insti- 
tutions. Her high schools, with 83 per cent., 
slightly lead her academies and colleges, with 
82 percent. each. Her public schools below 
the high school have 75 per cent. successful, 
while her business colleges have 55 per cent. 

The record for our public schools is, Ohio 
86 per cent., Pennsylvania 80, Massachu- 
setts 78, New York 7o. That for the 
academies is, Pennsylvania 82 per cent., 
Ohio 81,. New York 50, and Massachu- 
setts none. ‘That for the colleges is, Massa- 
chusetts go per cent., Pennsylvania 82, 
New York 81, and Ohio 76. 

These four states stand in the following 
order when all candidates are considered : 
Pennsylvania 79 per cent., Ohio 78, Massa- 
chusetts 76, and New York 67. In the fifth 
report they stood in the following order: 
Massachusetts 69 per cent., Pennsylvania 68, 
Ohio 63, New York 57. 

In the lighter examination for copyists, 
with less arithmetic, and no grammar, 
geography, history, or civil government, the 
most prominent subjects being penmanship 
and copying, public instruction and the 
academies are even, with 69 per cent., while 
the colleges and business colleges lead them, 
with 70 per cent. 

The relative weights given to the several 
subjects were as follows: Orthography 2, 
Penmanship 3, Copying 3, Letter Writing 3, 
Elements of English 1, Arithmetic 5, Ele- 





ments of Book-keeping 2, Elements of Geog- 
raphy, History, and Constitution and Gov- 
ernment of the United States 1. 


—_——____.@> — 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





BEAVER—Supt. Hillrnan: An educational 
meeting was held at Laurel Point, in North 
Sewickley township, December 5th, and next 
day a Local Institute. The attendance was very 
good, and the people were interested. 

BEDFORD—Supt. Potts: Bedford township 
has put new furniture into one house and slate 
blackboards into three. Woodbury township 
has furnished reading charts to the schools. 
Educational interests seem to be prospering. 
There is an effort plainly apparent to have good 
houses well furnished. There is a growing 
demand for better teachers. Teachers too are 
taking a lively interest not only in the County 
Institutes, but also in the Local IJustitutes, which 
are in successful operation in half the districts. 
Oral or mental arithmetic, which had been 
abandoned as part of the school course, has 
been restored in all the districts and boroughs. 

BLAIR—Supt. Wertz: The new school-house 
at Williamsburg was dedicated with appropriate 
ceremonies. Washington Camp, No. 311, P.O. 
S. A., presented the schools with a beautiful 
national flag. The presentation exercises were 
attended by a large number of patrons and citi- 
zens. Addresses appropriate to the occasion 
were deliversd by invited speakers and school 
officials. The building has nosuperior outside of 
Altoona, and very few equals in point of beauty 
and convenience. It is T-shaped, 26x88 ft. in 
front, 26x44 back. It contains six school 
rooms, 24x34, and a director's room. There is 
abundance of light, ample blackboard surface, 
and each room is provided with a large ward- 
robe. The furniture is of the most approved 
style. The workmanship reflects credit on the 
directors and all concerned in its erection. 
The annual Teachers’ Institute was well at- 
tended, and the interest manifested by the 
teachers is worthy of special commendation. 
Dr. Waller, State Superintendent, was present, 
and his address was received with marked at- 
tention and favor. 

Berks—Supt. Zechman: Two Local Insti- 
tutes were held during the month, at Bernville 
and at Shoemakersville. These meetings were 
well attended, as is usually the case, by teach- 
ers, directors and citizens. 

CAMBRIA—Supt. Leech: The Junior Order 
U. A. M. raised a beautiful flag over the Adams- 
burg schools. 

CAMERON—Supt. Herrick : Gibson township 
has placed a globe and reading chart in each 
school. A Local Institute was held in Gibson 
at Mix Run school-house, which was well at- 
tended by patrons and directors. 

CARBON—Supt. Snyder: A very successful 
session of the County Institute was held at 
Lehighton. The attendance of teachers and 
directors was the largest in the history of the 
county. Many times during the week the 
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large opera house failed to accommodate the 
great number of citizens that desired to attend. 

CENTRE—Supt. Etters: Our County Jnstitute 
passed off very pleasantly, and was well at- 
tended—only three of the 258 teachers were 
absent. The great snow storm that prevailed 
at the time prevented what promised to be the 
greatest directors’ gathering in the history of 
the Institute. Those directors that were able 
to attend the meeting did much good work in a 
short time, One good thing they did was to 
adopt a course of study for the schools of the 
county. Much complaint is often heard about 
the carelessness shown in the election of school 
directors; but I feel sure that, taking the 
Boards of the several districts throughout the 
county, this complaint is quite uncalled-for. 
The people of the different districts have cer- 
tainly exercised good judgment in this respect, 
We have many excellent school boards—a fact 
of which those who do.complain must be con- 
vinced if they will only review the work that is 
being done by the directors. 

CHESTER—Supt. Walton: A very interesting 
and profitable evening educational meeting 
was held in Schuylkill township. Williams’ 
Hall was filled. Pupils, teachers, directors, 

atrons—all assisted the Superintendent in 
pec a good meeting, while it lasted, as a 
Local Institute. These evening meetings held 
in connection with the annual visitations, in 
some school-house or village hall, arouse an 
interest and loyalty for the common school sys- 
tem often more effectively than our larger 
teachers’ institutes. Coates’ school, London- 
derry township, has a neat little library and 
attractive reading table. I trust School Boards 
generally will come to a full realization of the 
value of these reading tables to pupils. The 
cost is small, but returns are large. 

CLEARFIELD—Supt. Youngman : Our County 
Institute was well attended bysteachers and 
friends of education. Of 334 teachers 316 
were present. The instructors did good work 
and were heartily appreciated. The deep snow 
on the night of December 17th hindered many 
directors from attending the directors’ meeting. 

CLintoN—Supt. Brungard: The schools of 
the county generally are doing most excellent 
work. All ourteachers read educational litera- 
ture. Nearly all are progressive and earnest 
workers. The County Institute was the most 
successful ever held. Our teachers are nearly 
all in sympathy with Institutes. The local 
press, with one exception, had the kindest 
words of encouragement for us. We had an 
especially able, strong and practical corps of 
instructors. The Faculty of the Central State 
Normal School did excellent service. 

CUMBERLAND—Supt. Beitzel: Silver Springs 
district furnished four rooms with the latest im- 

roved school desks. Prof. J. L. Henry, of 

enn township, resigned his school to accept 
the position of deputy Clerk of the Courts. He 
was one of the veteran teachers of the county, 
his services covering more than twenty-five 
years. Mr. J. L. Stamy, of Leesburg, is his 
successor. Miss Katie V. Brandt, another of 
Penn township’s successful teachers, has been 
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obliged to relinquish her school on account of 
ill health ; Miss Ethel Hoover will finish the term. 
The schools thus far visited are doing unusually 
well. The attendance is better than last year. 
DauPpHIN—Supt. McNeal: The directors of 
Lower Swatara township recently surprised 
their teachers by plaeing in each school an un- 
abridged dictionary and a complete set of 
mounted wall maps. A very successful Local 
Institute was held at Union Deposit. Nearly 
all the teachers of that district were present, as 
well as a large number of the citizens of the 
village and community. An excellent pro- 
gramme was rendered and the general discus- 
sions were quite interesting. 
DELAWARE—Supt. Smith: Darby township 
has supplied the Yeadon school with a full set 
of Butler’s Outline maps, a 12-inch Franklin 
globe, and a fine book-case. The directors of 
» Marple township have purchased one of Chey- 
ney'’s New Terrestrial Globes for use in No. 2 
school. The Union Grammar School, Nether 
Providence township, has been neatly painted 
and wainscoted. A complete set of Yaggy’s 
Geographical and Anatomical charts, and Web- 
ster’s International Dictionary, have also been 
placed in the school. Slate blackboards are 
being placed in all of the schools as fast as pos- 
sible. During the summer the directors had 
new and improved outhouses built in connec- 
tion with each school in the district, while at 
Briggsville they had the water brought into the 
vestibule. These directors have shown com- 
mendable zeal in looking after the welfare of 
their schools. The Wayne School in Radnor, 
and the High School in Media, have been sup- 
plied with the new International Dictionary. 
Forest—Supt. Kerr: The new school-house 
at Marienville was destroyed by fire December 
15; it contained the best rooms in the county. 
It will be replaced by a much larger building. 
The schools for this term will be continued in 
the M. E. Church and Leech’s Hall. The 
County Institute just closed was the best at- 
tenaed of any ever held in the county. I think 
every teacher went home feeling that he was 
able to do better work in his school. 
FRANKLIN—Supt. Slyder: There is an epi- 
demic of measles in Greencastle, and the public 
schools have had to be closed in consequence. 
On Wednesday, December 18th, two school 
buildings were considerably damaged by the 
storm—the Ellsworth school in Washington 
township, and a school-house in Waynesboro ; 
the latter was unroofed and otherwise injured. 
Owing to the big snow our Local Institute at 
Orrstown was not so well attended. It is grati- 
fying to state, however, that the sessions were 
profitable. Profs. Eckels and Barton, of the 
C. V. S. N. were with us, and Ex-Co. Supt. J. S. 
Smith, of Antrim. On Friday evening Prof. 
Geo. E. Little gave one of his excellent “ chalk 
talks” to an appreciative audience. The next 
Local Institute is booked for Mercersburg. 
HUNTINGDON —Supt. Rudy: The County In- 
stitute was among the best we have ever had. 
Out of a total of 244 teachers, 238 were enrolled. 
Much interest was manifested throughout. The 
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and evening sessions. The lecture course was 
well sustained and appreciated. 

INDIANA—Supt. Hammers: The County In- 
stitute, according to the verdict of teachers, 
press and public, was a grand success. Of the 
277 teachers of the county, 270 were enrolled; 
also $9 directors attended. The teachers were 
earnest and enthusiastic; the instruction was 
plain, practical and helpful; and the evening 
entertainments all that could be desired. Re- 
solutions recommending a graded course of 
study for our rural schools, and urging an in- 
crease of the State appropriation, were adopted. 

JunrATA—Supt. Carney: We are endeavor- 
ing to adopt a regular course of study for the 
ungraded schools, and hope to see it accom- 
plished in the near future. All the schools that 
I have visited the second time appear to be 
working very well. The directors of Fayette 
township have papered all their houses—a 
great and commendable improvement. 

LANCASTER—Supt. Brecht: From statistics 
recently collected it is shown that there are now 
over 7000 books in the libraries of our schools. 
The books cover nearly every department of 
science and general literature. They have been 
carefully selected and are generally read by the 
pupils. Not less than 2000 volumes will be 
added during the present term. One of the 
rural libraries has 600 books on its shelves. 
The Lititz high school is completing arrange- 
ments for the purchase of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica with supplements for its Reference 
Table, 32 vols. Pequea school, in East Lam- 
peter, bought a full set of Chambers’ Encyclo- 
pedia. Rock Point school, in East Donegal 
township, added $75 worth of books to its 
library. Directors furnish good substantial 
book-cases wherever the nucleus of a library 
is established. The fund for books is obtained 
in every instance either by private subscription 
or through fees from entertainments and lyceums. 

LAWRENCE—Supt. Watson : The school board 
of Little Beaver has supplied eight schools with 
Rassweiler’s Anatomical Aid at a cost of $35 
each. In Shenango the People’s Encyclopedia, 
3 vols., has been furnished to the schools. A 
Local Institute was held at the Wilson School 
in Little Beaver. The teachers manifested 
quite an interest in the meeting. The schools 
of this township are allin a very prosperous con- 
dition. Our County Institute was largely at- 
tended; 201.teachers were enrolled before the 
Institute was called to order at 1 o'clock. It was 
one of the most successful and interesting meet- 
ings ever held in the county. The teachers 
gave the closest attention until the last moment. 
One feature that added very much to the suc- 
cess of the meeting was the division of members 
into grades, and giving instruction on different 
topics at the same time, to suit the particular 
needs of the several sections. 

LEBANON — Supt. Snoke: I visited all the 
schools of the county once, and fifty-five the 
second time. These latter were found in an 
excellent condition, with a few exceptions. The 
new building in North Lebanon is now ready 
for occupancy. This is one of the most com- 
plete buildings in the county. It is provided 
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with the Smead system of heating and ventilat- 
ing, and the latest improved furniture. The 
schools of this district were regraded, and an 
additional school organized. Three District In- 
stitutes were held during the month. The 
teachers deserve credit for the earnest work 
they are doing in this direction. 

LEHIGH—Supt. Knauss: Well attended Local 
Institutes were held at Schnecksville, Emaus, 
and Frieden’s church. We propose to hold five 
more. Two new school houses, one in Weisen- 
berg and one at New Tripoli, in Lynn township, 
were dedicated. Both meetings were well at- 
tended, and much interest was manifested. The 
attendance of pupils is good. In a few districts 
measles, diphtheria and scarlet fever have inter- 
fered with regular attendance. 

LUZERNE—Supt. Harrison: Our County In- 
stitute was a success in every respect, We en- 
rolled 675 teachers, all] but seven of these on 
Monday. Dr. Edward Brooks was with us for 
two days, and talked on ‘‘ The New in Educa- 
tion,” “ Arithmetic,” and ‘The Teacher's 
Ideal.’’ Prof. R. G. Boone, of Bloomington, 
Indiana, presented ‘“ Pedagogy’”’ in a highly 
acceptable manner. Miss Mary Plaisted, of 
Peekskill, N. Y., gave instruction in Tonic Sol- 
Fa. Dr. Lyte, Prof. Neff, Mrs. Monroe, Dr. 
Sprague, with a number of: our prominent 
teachers, completed the list of instructors. Our 
teachers derive much benefit from these yearly 
gatherings. it is inspiring to listen to such men 
as Dr. Brooks, Prof. Boone, Dr. Lyte, Dr. 
Sprague, and many others who are veterans in 
the service. One thing much regretted by our 
people was that we were unable to have a rep- 
resentative of the State Department with us. 
Our Local Institutes were re-organized and will 
hold meetings during the coming three months. 
During the early part of the month I visited the 
schools of Hanover township, accompanied by 
the board of directors. The schools are doing 
good work. Some improvements in methods 
could be made. The schools of Wyoming bor- 
ough are in good condition. 

MERCER—Supt. Hess: The County Institute 
was a pronounced success. The attendance of 
teachers and directors was largerthan on any 
previous occasion. The practical character of 
the work done was the subject of favorable 
comment by the press of the county. We con- 
sider this a great victory, as the schools are, 
generally speaking, in advance of public senti- 
ment. ‘‘Grading Rural Schools,” was given 
due prominence. The indications are that a 
large number of the most advanced pupils from 
the different townships will demand a final ex- 
amination at the close of the present term, with 
a view to graduation from the common schools. 
To systematize the work of our rural schools 
and establish a system of graduation therein, 
will be our objective point for the coming year. 
A “ Manual and Guide,” designed as a basis 
upon which to begin the work, has been placed 
in the hands of every teacher, and from the 
interest already manifested in the cause on the 
part of teachers and patrons, it is believed a suc- 
cessful beginning has been made. Pupils com- 
pleting the course must show scholarship equiv- 
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alent to that required for a teacher's provisional 
certificate. 

MonroeE—Supt. Paul; Our County Institute 
was altogether successful. Most of the instruc- 
tors and lecturers were specialists in their re- 
speetive lines, and their work was practical and 
thoroughly good. We hope much good may 
result to the schools from the many lessons 
learned by the teachers at the Institute. 

MontTour—Supt. Steinbach : Our County In- 
stitute was a pronounced success. The inter- 
est manifested was of ahigh order. The attend- 
ance of teachers was better than ever before; 
only one teacher in the county absent. We had 
an excellent corps of instructors, viz.: Supt. R. 
M. McNeal, Prof. Welsh, of Bloomsburg Nor- 
mal, Prof. Noetling, Mrs. Alma Sager Welsh, 
and Prof. Bible. Our evening lectures were of 
that high order which always wins applause. 

NoORTHAMPTON—Supt. Hoch: A very suc- 
cessful Local Institute was held at East Ban- 
gor. The directors and citizens took an active 
interest in theproceedings. We propose to hold 
a series of eight Local Institutes. 

NORTHUMBERLAND — Supt. Bloom: Our 
County Institute was favored with a very large 
attendance. The interest manifested by all who 
attended was very gratifying. The instructors 
and lecturers did creditable service and gave 
our teachers much valuable aid in their profes- 
sion. The teachers of Zerbe township have 
organized a District Institute. At a meeting 
recently held, the work of the County Institute 
was carefully reviewed. A very substantial 
brick school-house was recently erected by the 
School Board of Rockefeller township. The 
building is neat, commodious, and furnished 
with patent desks and natural slate blackboard 
surface. The Watsontown Board also fur- 
nished several rooms recently with slate black- 
boards. The Delaware township School Board 
recently erected a neat, commodious and sub- 
stantial house; others were repaired, three being 
furnished with natural slate blackboards. In 
Jordan township three school buildings have 
been remodeled ; also two in Upper Mahanoy— 
one furnished with patent furniture, another with 
slate blackboards. Lower Mahanoy in creased 
the number of herschools by one. Anatomical 
aids, globes, etc., have been furnished by the 
directors of Turbot and Upper Augusta town- 
ships for their schools. These are valuable aids 
to both teachers and pupils, and much good has 
already been accomplished by the use of the 
same. Measures have been taken for the organi- 
zation of District Institutes by the teachers of the 
following districts: McEwensville, Turbotville, 
Delaware, Lewis, and Turbot. We are glad to 
note this mark of progress; it indicates the 
proper spirit on the part of the teachers. 

PERRY—Supt. Aumiller: Our County Insti- 
tute was highly successful in every particular. 
Many schools were closed during the holiday 
season. Mr. Chester L. Harling, a young man 
of exemplary character and fine attainments, 
teacher of Sulphur Springs school, in Wheat- 
field township, died January 3d, under very 
distressing circumstances. His parents have 
the sincere sympathy of the whole community. 
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PoTTER — Supt. Kies: Austin borough has 
added another school-room, exchanged stoves 
for basement furnaces, and regraded the schools 
with a view to greater efficiency. Eleven-nile 
house, in Oswayo, has been repaired in a neat 
and substantial manner. At the late Annual 
Institute the county was divided into sections 
for Local Institute work. One interesting meet- 
ing has been held in Lewisville. Several others 
are being arranged for January and February 
in other sections of the county. 

SNYDER—Supt. Hermann: The county In- 
stitute was a decided success. I have seen all 
my schools once, and from all indications I am 
led to believe that this term promises to be the 
most successful in my experience. Directors 
as a general thing have given more attention to 
buildings than formerly. 

SOMERSET—Supt. Berkey: The attendance 
thus far has been quite good. The County In- 
stitute was well attended, notwithstanding the 
severe snow-storm. Of our 271 teachers, 245 
were present. The Directors’ Convention was 
not well attended, but arrangements have been 
made for a general gathering of the directors 
in the near future. 

T10GA — Supt. Raesly: Bloss township is 
erecting a new building for the graded school at 
Arnot. Itis to be supplied with all modern im- 
provements, including steam heat, and when 
completed will cost about $4,000. The direc- 
tors of Delmar township have wisely concluded 
to refurnish all their school houses not already 
so furnished with new patent combination desks. 
This township employs thirty teachers and is 
the largest school district in the county. Wells- 
boro’ has just completed improvements on its 
school property at an expense of $2,000. A 
system of classification for ungraded schools has 
been arranged, and printed copies of the same 
sent to all teachers of such schools in the county. 

VENANGO—Supt. Lord: Our County Institute 
was large, the order perfect, and full interest 
maintained to the close of the session. The 
teachers united in requesting Dr. Schaeffer to 
aid us another year, and the time was fixed at 
December 14, 1891. A number of our citizens 
here, who have always opposed the County 
Institute, said to me after it had closed that 
they considered it the most profitable week 
they had ever known, and they would gladly 
attend if it was continued for another week. 

WASHINGTON—Supt. Tombaugh: The third 
of our series of District Institutes was held at 
Claysville. About fifty teachers were present, 
also directors from several townships, and 
many citizens from the town and surrounding 
country. We find these meetings are doing 
much good. I usually do my visiting of schools 
in that part of the county where the Institute 
has been held, just after its adjournment. 

YorKk—Supt. Brenneman: Among the im- 
provements in school property I wish to call 
particular attention to a fine two-room building 
just completed in the borough of Red Lion. 
This was a much-needed improvement, and 
the directors deserve credit for their enterprise. 
A number of educational meetings will be held 
during the month of January. 
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WEST CHESTER BOROUGH.—Supt. Jones : The 
teachers in one of the school buildings have 
established a Teachers’ Library, composed of 
books relating to mind study and methods of 
teaching. Each teacher brought books from 
her own library, which may thus be read by all 
the other teachers in the building. The plan 
indicates a professional zeal to become ac- 
quainted with the best writers on Psychology 
and Principles of Teaching. In order to keep 
the children from dropping out of school just 
before the holidays, there were short Christmas 
exercises held in all the rooms, December 24th. 
Many parents came to the entertainments, and 
there were not many pupils absent. 

ASHLAND—Supt. Estler: Since January 5th, 
by direction of the Board, we have dispensed 
with recess from the secondary to the high 
school inclusive, and have substituted for it cal- 
isthenics, vocal and breathing driJls. From re- 
ports of teachers and from personal observa- 
tion, the change is a decided success. We re- 
ceived and had framed during the holidays, 
fine portraits of the late Dr. E. E. Higbee, 
which now grace the walls of each of our six- 
teen school-rooms. The County Superintend- 
ent reported to our Board: ‘All of your teachers 
attended the County Institute full time."’ 

SHAMOKIN—Supt. Harpel: The teachers of 
the Stevens school, aided by Camp No. 187, 
P.O. S. A., purchased a handsome flag and 
placed it upon their building. The exercises 
on the occasion were both interesting and im- 
pressive ; all the children took part. Flags will 
be placed upon the rest of our buildings in the 
near future. 

NEw BRIGHTON—Supt. Richey: The board 
has purchased a very valuable piece of ground 
on which to erect a new central building—one 
of the finest in the State. It will contain a chem- 
ical and physical laboratory, library, etc. 

NORRISTOWN — Supt. Gotwals: Appropriate 
Christmas exercises were held in all the schools, 
December 24th. The Institutes held during the 
month were all well attended. Outof the fifty- 
five regular teachers only three were absent— 
and these on account of special business and 
sickness. Prof, Eisenhower delivers a lecture on 
Electricity at each meeting of the high school, 
grammar and secondary teachers. ‘These lec- 
tures are very interesting and instructive. The 
Institutes thus far have proved very profitable, 
and much interest is taken in them by the 
teachers. 

SHARON—Supt. Canon: The Annual Institute 
held at Sunbury was one of the best ever held 
in the county, Both the day instruction and the 
evening lectures were listened to by large and 
appreciative audiences. The Institute was spe- 
cially favored during the entire week by the 
presence and instruction of Hon. Henry Houck, 
and also by a pleasant visit from Hon. J. Q. 
Stewart, who gave an earnest and practical talk 
to the directors of the county. 

STEELTON—Supt. McGinness: The Literary 
Institute continues to hold a prominent place in 
the estimation of our people. Every Monday 


evening finds Felton Hall filled with an appre- 
Ciative audience. Among the talent from abroad 
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that will appear before this body during the 
season, are the following well-known educators 
and friends of education. President Reed, of 
Dickinson College, and General Hastings, of 
Bellefonte. A good programme has been ar- 
ranged for the meeting of the Local Institute, 
embracing Swatara township and the boroughs 
of Hummelstown and Steelton, to be held at 
the latter place, January 23 and 24. 

TAMAQUA—Supt. Ditchburn : All our teach- 
ers attended the County Institute and expressed 
themselves as having been both pleased and 
benefited by the exercises. 

WILLIAMSPORT—Supt. Transeau: During 
the week preceding Christmas week the Wil- 
liamsport Teachers’ Institute was held. The 
interest manifested by the teachers was great. 
Among the instructors I may mention Dr. D. 
J. Waller, Jr., Geo. M. Phillips, Dr. N. C. 
Schaeffer, Prof. J. M. Coughlin, Prof. F. M. 
McLaury, and Rev. Lewis Robb. The teach- 
ers listened to these gentlemen with pleasure, 
and no doubt a great deal of good for the cause 
of education was done during the session of the 
Institute. The display work, consisting of 
Kindergarten exercises, writing, map drawings, 
business papers, water color painting, botanical 
specimens, etc., was a credit to the schools of 
the city. It attracted a great deal of attention 
on the part of the public. The culture, re- 
finement and knowledge which a pupil gains 
in other departments of study, cannot be dis- 
played in this way, and therefore this display 
represents but a small portion of a pupil’s real 
progress at school. 
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PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 

1889. 

No. Name Post Office. County Date 

1869. 
5119 Katie Quinnan. . |Archbald . Lackawanna/Oct. 28 
5120|Mary Quinnan. . ry oes “i “« 28 
5121, Nellie A. Watson.|Moscow. .. . ee « 28 
§122\Ellie Flannelly. .;Dunmore .. . of ae 
5123/Cassie Flanagan . _ .o% 4 et 
5124\Ellie Jourdan . Archbald ... o9 * 28 
5125'/Ella M. Detwiler .| Norristown .|Montgom’ry| “ 28 
5126 H. E. Hartzell. . |Sumneytown , 28 
5127#Anna O Swan Bridgeport : * s¢ 638 
5128|Fannie M. Jones , |Conshohocken . cs “ 
5129 Mary B. Floyd. .|Edge Hill. . . | as « @ 
5130|M. Abbie Potts, . |William Penn . | Md « 98 
§131| Lizzie Allebaugh .|LaFayette .. . " <“ 
§132|/Sadie Jennings. .|New Vernon. .|Mercer. . .| ‘“ 28 
5133} W. H. Miller . .|Williamsport. .|Lycoming .| ‘‘ 28 
5134)Annie E. Pott. . 25 ‘ Si e * 
5135|May B. Martin. . iid ‘ - ; <« 


5136|M. C. R. Seaman. . : "7 ol! 
§137| Hattie Elliott... 7 “i of * @ 


5138/A. M. J. Ganoung - " 21 ae 
5139| Ada A. Wells . . | " ‘ ” | * 
5140\' Emma Nicely . . - ; ¥ . Soe 
5141) Lily Seitz as “4 , S 2. ae 
5142| Josie Kendig. . . Mae ‘ " ot ae 


5143|M.C. Thatcher . - : “5 oft See 
5144|M. Louise G:bson i ; = ae 7. 2 
5145|Flora E. Scott. . A i ‘ re ° a 

1890. 


§46|Mary T. Stewart . |Kittanning . Armstrong . |April 14 


§147| Joseph Frantz. . |South Bend. . . “4 
5148| George B. Findley. | Freeport. sie , ae 
5149|W. M. Jackson . |Apollo. . si oo. Cee 
5150'Sue W. Stern . . |Lebanon. .|Lebanon. .| “ 1% 
5151| Emerson Heilman |Heilmandale. . ss it =. ae 
5152|Zach. A. Bowman |Annville. . . . ‘i <1 ae 
§153|D. B. Fritz. . . . |} " Pipi " A hee 
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5154| Della Ccursin . 

5155| Martha N. Groat . 
5156) Vilette Sedden. . 
5157| Hattie L. Slayton. 


5158 ‘wy L. Simpson. 
red. W. Wright . 
5160) Annie H. Rhoads. 


5159 


5161|R_ B. Campbell . 
5162| Margaret B. Silk . 
5163| Mary E. Biair . 
5164| Kate M. Roney 
5165/A. E. McCauley . 





. | Tidioute . 


. |Girard, 
. | Troy 


Corry (Erie 4. 
Fagundus . . 
Russel 

Cherry Grove - 
Youngsville . . 
Lock Haven. . 
Mifflintown . . 
Danville. 





(Towanda ... 


166. VillieR.Mersereau ‘Say re 


$! 

5167 John V. Keeler 
5168) Harry S. Fleck. 
516g) 
5170) 


st7t\J. A. Zundel 


5172 da M. Hutchinson Mt. Pleasant . 


. Latimer . 
5174 W. . Browneller. 
5175 W. . Stump 
5176 pros ole ‘ 
5177 ¥ Troxal. . 
5178 david Long . 
5179, Emma Duffield. 
5180/H. H. Dinsmore . 
5181 L. Klingensmith 


5173 W. 


. Nevin Ma 
os. B. pier 


. |Le Raysville . 
ISinking Valley . 
|Martinsburg . 
Clover Creek. 
Greensburg. 


West Overton 
|Whitsett(Fay’ te)| 


a | a 


Stahlstown. 


. |Pleasant Unity . 


- |Mendoo é S-< 
Delmont. 
|Parnassus .. . 


5182| Maggie C. O’ Brian New Alexandria 


5183) Mattie E. Burns . 
5184 Sallie M. Ford . 
sue) Ouse f- Blair . 
5186 Sadie Sampson. 
5187, Harvey 
5188 M. W. Hensell. 
5189 E. M. Shuster- 
s190'H. J. Fink. . . 
s19t/ P. E. Hovis . 
5192/B. v. Riddle. 


5193|5. C. Hays c 
5194| Artemas ERY 


5195| May N. Edwards .| 


| West Fairfield 
|New Alexandria 


.|Warren . . 
“e 


ai 
Cameron 
uniata . 
Montour. 


" Erie . 








Bradford. a 


‘Blair. 


“ 


|Westmorel’d| 


“ft 


} 


| West Newton . | 


= Congruity 


|New Alexandria 
| Harrison sated . 


* | Wesley 
\C'intonville 
Oil City . 


\Osceola . . 
oe 


| 
| “ 
} 


| 


“ 


| Venango. 


“ 
“ 


. |Tioga.. . - 


5196] | Lizzie E. ‘Thomas. ‘Canton (Brad’ a), |.“ 


5197| Mary E. Kenned 
5198 N. H. Myers. + 
5199| Patrick J. Maniley.! 
5200| Marie Anderson . 
5201|Martha James. 
§202/Kate M. Burke 
5203/Georgia Watson 


|Duryea... 


. |Nescopeck. . 


Port Blanchard .| 
Nanticoke . 


5204| Maria C. Marshail|Bellefonte . . . 


5205|U.S. Flisher . . 
5206S D. Gettig. . . 
5207}\;W. E. Keen. . . 
5208/W. A. patainn. 
§209|D. E. Robb . . 
5210|/Cyrus | sal 
5211|G. W. Mark. 
§212|Sara E. Thompson. 
§213/A. Estella Windle. | 
5214, E. M. Williams 
5215,M. Emma Lowry. 
5216) Alice E. Mahoney. 
§217|Mai E. Sutton . 
5218/Clara Thornbury. | 
§219| Mary E. Shingle. 
5220 Laurence 
5221 Mattie R. Ross . 
§222| Nettie Ferron . . 
§223| Nettie S. Malin 
5224/| Lucretia B. Faddis 
522s| Lillie E. Andress. 
§226|M .ry R. Evans 
5227|Mary J. Haines . 
5228| Lillian Greene . 
9229/A. Hassie Worrall. 
§230| George S.Kemper. 
523t| Henry R. Gibble. 
§232|F. S. Klinger. 
Sadie Rea. . 
M. Humpbreville. | 
Annie S. Brown 
Rebecca Sauerber. 
. A. Ressler. . 
ny A. King* ° 
. Richmond . 
Kate Hoffman. . 
Emma J. Skiles . 
I. B.Good. ... 
Thomas W.Loftus. 
M. W. Cummings. 
Mary M. Craig. 








* |Cedar Knoll . 


| Tusseyville 


Fatih 


Luzerne . 


. |Pittston. . . .| 


Spring Mills . a 


Romola 


. |Spring Mills . 


|Penn Hall . 
Coatesville. 


/Nantmeal Vil’ ge} 
|Steeleville . . . 


“ |Collamer. 


|Marshallton ‘ 
|Glennmore. 


; | Rockville 


|Collamer. 
| Londonderry 


- | Paoli 


j 


. (Chester . . 
| se 


| oe 


Ercildoun . . . | 
|Embreeville . . | 


. | West Chester 


i | Downingtown : 


BrandywineM’r. 
|Akron. . 
| Lititz 


|Gap 
;Lancaster . 


| 


“| Lancaster. é 


.|Goshen . 2. . | 


jColumbia ey 


. |Ronks. 


Lyles 

Terre Hill. . . 
Ephrata... . 
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Lehigh. . 
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5246 Hannah Davis. 
5247, J. J. Hauser . 

5248) Geo. Kilpatrick . 
5249) |Karl L. Koerner . 


5250|Kate Koerner . . | 


5251| Minnie G. Case 
5252|Mary Leach . 
5253) Lizzie Austin. 
5254| Nellie Leach. . . 
5255|M. Jennie Randall. 
5256/Sac ie E. Smith. 
5257) Clara R. Bishop . 
5258|Agnes Scott . 
5259| James T. Santee. 
pot Adaline Foley . 
5261|Kate McNutt . . 
5262|Edward B. Gavitt. 
5263|G. M. Sturdevant. 
§264/Sarah H. Scovell. 
5265 C. N. Patterson . 
5266, josie C. Marshall, 
§267| Anna B. Painter . 
par Annie Lawson. 
(Clara Lawrence . 
oie Curtis L. Harsha. 
5271| Mattie Shaffer . 
5272|Mazy Bliss... . 
5273/M. Isabel Gorman, 
5274|Anna McPherson. | 
5275|C S. Luther. 
5276| Lydia E. Jeffries. 
5277| Hattie Irvin. 
5278\A. J McFarland . 
5279|Christie Gourley . 
5280| Fannie Cornog . 
5281| Mary L. Massey . 


5282| Alice W. Stanton. | ite” 
. | Thurlow. 
“es 


5283/M. C. Baldwin. 
§284| Lizzie Ewing. . . 
5285 /Cilla A. Simpson. 
5286|T. B. Allison 


3286 D. E. Hollen 


5289|H. S. Frownfelter. 


poe John S. Kern . 
5291|J. F. Eisenhauer . 
5292\Chas. L. Wetzel. 
§293|Annie Lightner 
5294|1. N. Swope. 
5295|B. S. Landis . 
§296|L. E. Ackerson 
§297\ 1. D Stephens 
5298|W. W, Lockard . 
5299 on Park. . 
5300| W. C. McKee . 
5301/ John C. Weaver . 
5302| Edward Harbison. 
5303, Lhomas Anderson. | 
5304 J. M. Robinson 
5305|Orpha Bidelman . 
5306|C. A. Campbell 
5307| Dora Crumrine, 
5308| BeatriceM.‘Taylor. 
5309] |Jennie M. Irwin. 
§310| |Anorah Fleming . 
§311| Laura B. Smith 
5312|M. H. Baker. . . 
|Mary E. Wilson . 
5314|A AB. Buffington. 
5315 Adda M. Purdy . 
5316|Ida B. Porter 
§317| Lizzie B. Weaver. 
5318| Emma Weaver. 
<319| Wm. B. Smith. 
5320| Irwin S. Flegal. 
5321|Emma Worrel . 
5322|M. Cummings. . 
§323|Clara J. Corbin 
5324/Carrie L. Scofield. | 
§325| Jennie M. Cooke. 
5326/A. M. Matthews. 
5327| Mollie R. Hoover. 
5328| Maggie B. Curry. 
Harry E. Rowles. 
5330| J. F. McGoey . 
5331| William Scott . . 
5332| Fila La Porte . . 
5333|Ellal. Brown . . 
5334|June Martin... 
5§335| Bertha Conrad. 
$336) Tannie Coyle 
5337 Annie Savage 


. |Ebensburg. 
5287\Geo. W. Williams. 
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| 
} Date. 
No. Name. | Post Office. | County. | aiae 
§338|T. Drumbore . .|Weatherly. . ‘Carbon. , ‘May 24 
5339 ae Breslin . . |Tresckow . . | 4 24 
5340,Sophia Breslin. . o Ls. .| 24 
5341|W. Z. Byers. . . |Upper Strasburg Franklin . | “. 24 
5342|/S. A. Garnes. . . | ea 
5343|J. W. Brubaker . | Pleasant Hall . < mefe 
5344\Geo. E. Pugh . . |Chambersburg . i AS “« 24 
5345)H. C. Heckman. | Pleasant Hall - oa 
5346|/Ella E Blair. . . Orrstown aan |  “< ? 9 
5347|R. Lizzie Rhone . Bia Pf | = 
5348|Geo. F. Boggs. .|Concord. . . . | tae a 
5349|G. Howard uhn. |Greencastle $5 ~~ ee 
5350) Lillie P. Straley . fs Ee Oe hi 
5351|Zouri C Koontz . i vel eid’ SS ee 
§352/Charles M. Leiter.| es bw | aT Bi Be 
5353|A. B. Shively . . | Fayetteville a pees a) Goa 
5354|Sadie C. Baer . . Greencastle os ras Te 
5355| Emma K. Goetz. | ontet — sh ee 
5356| Lizzie Knepper Me. - ate et ee ewe 
5357|\J.C. McCleary . |Quincy ee Mode 
5358| Belle Stoutegle . . | McConnellsburg| Co et oe ae 
5359|! | Webster’ sMills| “ ..) “ 9% 
60'C. M. McKeehan |Chasebersbury, 2 gk "ae 
aaa Eliza Eyster. . . | <= ia 
5362/L. P. McDowell . | si A | 
5363| Bertha Schaff . . | vid eS ok ve ae 
5364 Linnie C. Gian . | nm ° ya 
5365] Bettie C. Ditto. .|Welsh Run .. . | ey ee ae 
5366 D. B. Swanger . Roxbury. .. .| oe s oS ee 


5367| L. H. Johnson. 


| Williamsport. 





5368| Emma A. Scholl . | ” “« 38 
5369) M. Lizzie Wood . | sie “* 28 
5370| Kate A. Snyder . | - 7 =o 
5371| Florence Koerner. | a 54 ae 
5372 |Francis Marsch | = 7 . | @ 
5373|Mary F. Hunt. . | x ' “« 28 
5374|Mary Braine. . . | ~y | = 7 
5375| Louisa K. Meyer. bir | « 628 
5376| lClara B. Kurtz. . | we | ¢ tt 
5377| Howard M. Ritter |S. Williamsport. ” | * a9 
5378|F. F. Metzger. .|Montgomery. .|  “ | “ 29 
5379|Geo. Cummings . |Bodines . . +2 | a A 
5380| E. M. Lovelace . |Montgomery. . | ~ > 
5381| J]. A. Shreckengast.| Tylersville. . |Clinton - «|June 4 
5382|W. D. Kerstetter. oq Ths 4 
5383|W. F. Kennedy . |New Albany. . ew eo 
5384/T. E. Stephens. . | Warren Centre, | | © 36 
5385|Emma Adams. . yg... Sear | 0 sg gt. ae 
5386, D. Ida Bedford. .|Towanda .. .| Te “ 16 
Saal McLaughlin. . |Custer City . . |McKean. - |July 17 
5388 | Louise C. Stratton |Bradford. . . . | sad ° ~~ 
5389|Mary A. Hardie ,|Mt. Alton. . . | IE ae 
5390} Emma Stephenson} New C astle Lawrence | +. ae 
5391|Mary Lielendorfer.| mim ;- oe ae 
5392/Agnes S. Irwin. ,. ae bs ol se | 39 
5393) GeorgiaW. “Vem anes ane | Dauphin . oe ae 
5304| Lizzie Tittle . sie | ge 
5395|M. A. Van Akin . |Matamoras. : | Pike. ek a ee 
5396|Carrie L.Hombeck|Dingman’sFerry| “ .../| ‘ 17 
5397| Laura W. Wolfe . |Waymart |Wayne...| ‘* 17 
5398) Anna M. Phillips .. Newfoundland . t+ “ 439 
5399|C. H. Dills. Old Frame. . . | Fayette re bate 
5400 Jennie M. Jenning.!Canton . Bradford. . Sm 
5401|Grace N. hg . |Troy. . | He st: * Vee 
5402/F. N. De Lano. . |Towanda | ai Tey 
5403|Ida K Laton. . . ” coset o fs “ie 
5404)Elma Shontz. . . |Evansburg. . . |Crawford..| “ 17 
5405 Kate Trainer. . . |Woodcock. . . | ” -| “ « 
5406 Nellie Bligh . . . |Custards. . . . | = oho an 
5407|Charles Carroll. . |Cumbola. ‘ Schuylkill Phebe 
5408 P. McLaughlin. vial " ee 
5409; Michael F. Conry.|Shenandoah . . | ba | oa 
5410/Samuel P. Mengel.| Barnesville. . . ce Balk. 
5411/Emma J. Allen. .|Tamaqua . . | so °) 2 
5412|Mary Leahy. . . |St. Clair. .| = “ 8 
$413\ John J. Ratigan . | Port Carbon . " “« 48 
5414/Ed. J. O’ Donnell .|Girardville. sie Ae 
5415 Miller Boyer . \Sharon..... Mercer. . tet 
5416|Mary M. Smith .|  “ ° : a ¥ae7 ae 
5417| Edith McCery } « ; 5a 5 “ 
5418) Daisy Downs . . . . ay 2 
5419|Nellie C. Latta. .| ‘“ hee ®, foe | * 38 
5420|M. &. Bowden. .| “ Oe 5 ae 
5421|M. W. Cargill . . |Susquehanna. . ‘Susqueha’ naj ‘* 28 
5422| Johanna A. Zorn J « 628 
5423, Mattie Birchard, . |Birchardville. . " “ae 
5424|J. Louis Sowers |New Oxford . ‘ bene « 28 
$425,Mrs. A C Sowers| re) BS ae 2 
5426|Levi Weidman . . | Johnsville oe |Northamp’n “« 
5427/H. K. Bender . . |East Bangor. . oy « 28 
5428' Hiram H. Kocher. h | Henovervalle. = «28 
5429 R. Kerchenthal Hecktown. o “« 28 
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No.| Name | Post Office. County. | Date. 
| 1890. 
§430|P. F. Enright South Bethlehem Noithamp’ n July 28 
§431\Geo. V. Danner . |Siegfri’d’sBridge 28 
5432/ Belle Richards. Easton. | * —@ 
5433| Norma McFall. . |South Easton. . - “« 28 
$434 Isa B. Blake. . . |Bangor... . “ “« 28 
5|L. G. Roethlein. . |Lehigh Gap . <2 “ oo 
336{Eilen J. Kressler .|Catasauqua. . . . = 
5437|\Charles A. Fogel .|Butztown | ¥ « 628 
5438| John L. J. Stoudt.; Robesonia . erks « 28 
5439| rae. W. Weida |Krums ville. ” 638 
5440\ Jas. A Schroeder. \Stony Run. as = 
5441 \Fanklin P. Blatt. |Bernville. . . .| “ “ 28 
5442| Val. G. Guldin. . |Mohn’s Store. .| “‘ «28 
5443|Ezra D. Hock. . [Reading sh <3 
5444, Elmer J. Zerbe. Mt. Etna. i “oe 
544<|Henry M. Moyer .| Jacksonwald . xi a 
5446|R. F. Derr. . . . |Rebersburg a “* 28 
5447| Jere. S. Angstadt . |Kutztown “oS ts sh, 
5448|Emma L Peiffer .| Rehersburg = oe -_ 
5449|H. L. Oberholtzer | Dale ag or £2 
5450| W.A. Dunkelb’rg’r|Berne .. we ee. 
545)|5. I. Farenbach . |Bernville. i ae 
5452| | ho. C. Bickel . : |Kutztown Vaca om “= 
5453| Harry S. Esterly . |Jacksonvilie. .| ‘‘ ee 
5454| Peter N. Knabb . |Limekiln. .. .| “ +2 
5455]. S_Brumbach . [Oley . * wee 
seg6jLot W. Reif. . .| “ ..... 5 ° “2 
5457| Ben. F Leinbach .| West Leesport.| “ a 
5458) age R. Reber . Sinking aprngs- 3 ~s 
54¢*9| Wm. H. Knabb . |Limekiln : * ee 
546.| Jacob Werner . . |Womelsdorf . e- U te Foe 
3461| James Z Weida . |Kutztown . . ¢. .~ case 
5462| James W. Grime. |Shartlesville . .| “ PS ee 
5463| Henry G.Kissinger| Reading. . MS ss at oe 
5464|Milton I. Hain. . |Wernersville . PA hee 
5465|Amy K. Wagner. |Shartlesville. .| “ ...| “ 28 
5466|RayamS Moyer .|Bethel. .. . . Oo 6h 2 
§467|Samuel M. Deck ./Leinbachs...| “ ...| “ 28 
5468|Sadie E. Burnett . | Pittsburg Allegheny .| “‘ 31 
546y| Florence M. Cook.| 4 wie a % | “ 3 
5470 i! name SR $s see " ete ae 
5471|M. E. Lemmon. . - aa “ a 
5472| ok G. Davis. . “ aoe - 1) 
5473|M A. Ruswinkle .| he 5 ie re i 
5474, Emma Marshall . | + ie" % + oh oe 
5475| Elizabeth]. Je: kins| ee ba @ ap a1 ct = 
5476| Flora L. Deitrich ne ae - on. a 
5477/C. G. Beltzhoover.| oe eign’ “ of “eet ga 
5478|Laura C Ragan 2s ik a " BS ietcakls 
5479) Letitia D White . _ - Ba i . ae 
5480|Maud I. Evans. . aie ir ON ‘ Se 
548:|Mary B. Wymard | as Rae sia .| 2a 
5482\Ivy O. Friesell. . a ae 
§483/Sarah Douglass o ; a 
5484| Ella F. Reed. } “ . = 
5485| Maggie Prosser a ae 
5486|Maud E. Boyer , | ~ 
5487/Clara N. Brisbin . | ‘ i ie ’ i; ee 
5488) Lillian Johns. ‘iy aya Y st 
5489) Bella S. McMillan. 7 oa sis ° ae 
5490| Nellie F. Kelly. “ ses . Sire 
5491 Alice McSwiggen. | ae 5. " out ae ae 
5492| Lizzie R. Seed . " re = ot . —- 


5493|\Chas. L Cleaver. 
5494|Emma Tucker . 


| Me. Carmel 


Northumb’d|Aug. 7 
Augustaville . “ ih hilly 





549-|Carrie McNinch . | Milton ” ee 
5496|Jennie Butler. . . \Northumberland " a ae 
§497| Jennie Chambers. |Pittsburgh. . . |Allegheny .| ‘* 2% 
5498|) C. Hoffman. . | Wrightsville . .|York. . . . |Sept. 2 
5499 Viysees A. Myers |Andersontown oS ares aE 
5500\Ida E. Faust. . |Beechtree . . . | Jefferson. sg 
5s01|J. A. Newcom., . |Grange 7 i 
5502/5. W. Rader. {Hamilton o oy + a 
5503|M. E. Dinsmore . | Video . . . |Greene xe 
§504|Mattie Church. . | Waynesburg eho tere ben 
5505|] F. Rinehart. | ey Fo Seeder. 
5506|J. F. Dowlin. . . |Carmichaels . ‘ aa? 2 
5s0o7'R. J Stephens. "IM. Morris. in cet 
5508|Geo. B. Waychoff.| Jefferson. y Py ete 
5509|/E. S. Minor. . .|Mapleton ...| “ ce: ae 
ssiolJ. C, > el iNettle Hill. . . ” oot. ae 
5511\ lla Kelso . 4 Mahoningtown. |Lawrence . |Oct. 31 
§5t2,H. J. Rockhill. . |Conshohocken . |Montgom’ry 31 
5513| Mary McMahon. /Coylesville Butler. . . |Nov. 3 
5514|Mary Hopkins .|Barnhart’s Mills.| “‘ wp ae 
§515s\James H. Tebay j|Zelienople.../) “ ...}| “ 3 
5516, McCurdy Bricker. |Sarversville - 4 Cs 
5517| Elmer E. Graham. Butler Me AS cap 
5518 John H. Wilson . |Harmony it ox ‘ amie ee 
55t9|) M. Painter  . |Coultersville. .| “ ...) ** 3 
ss20|Amos F. Cochran.j|Hooker ..../| “ “0 Sal 
5521' Miles M.Sweeney.'Plymouth . . Rite at ee 
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O more valuable and important contribution | work presenting the other side, of which, per~ 


to psychological study has been made in 
recent years than that of Dr. George Trumbull 
Ladd, of Yale, when he gave us, a few years ago, 
his learned and scholarly volume on the “ Ele- 
ments of Physiological Psychology.”’ It gave us 
the results of the fatest thought and research by 
German scholars on the psychological basis of 
psychology, and in general on the relation be- 
tween mind and body in man. The study of 
this relation has revolutionized all our psycho- 
logical theories and teachings to such an extent 
that to-day no one may presume to teach any 
of the systems that were taught even so late as 
eight or ten years ago without at least recasting 
them so as to take into account the recent im- 
portant discoveries in brain and nerve constitu- 
tion and action, Dr. Ladd’s work was at once 
warmly welcomed. At the same time it was 
felt to be too voluminous and technical for pop- 
ular use, or for use as a text-book. Yet it has- 
tened the demand for such a text book for col- 
leges and normal schools. This need has now 
been met by Dr. Ladd’s constructing, out of the 
materials of his large work, a smaller one on the 
Oullines of Physiological Psychology (New 
York: Chas. Scribner's Sons, 8vo., Price, $2), 
with the addition of considerable new material. 
The importance of this book will be apparent, 
when we say that it is practically the on/y ade- 
quate text book on what may be termed the 
** new psychology” in the language. Theauthor 
being a practical teacher, has arranged and 
written his book in such wise as to be most 
practically helpful to teacher and student. In- 
deed, the volume may almost be said to be ab- 
solutely indispensable to every teacher of sci- 
ence who would not be hopelessly behind the 
times. In college classes, at least, the teacher 
will want the “ Elements,”’ while he will want 
these “‘ Outlines” in the hands of his students. 
The appearance of so thorough and admirable a 
text-book as this is one of the most encouraging 
signs of the genuine progress that is being made 
in the cause of higher education in our country. 
Another important work just published is Dr. 
Arthur Lapham Perry’s Principles of Political 
Economy (New York: Chas. Scribner's Sons, 
8vo. Price, $2), which, by the way, is very grace- 
fully dedicated to “J. Stirling Morton, of Ne- 
braska, a Friend of the People; also Founder 
of Arbor Day.” This, too, is designed for Col- 
lege and Normal use as a text book, and also for 
private study and reading. It is written in the 
entertaining style that has made Dr. Perry's 
former works on the subject so popular. It must 
be said, however, that political econony in re- 
cent years has made advances, or at least un- 
dergone changes in its treatment, thatare either 
ignored or rather lightly set aside by Dr. Perry, 
but which the student who would keep abreast 
of the times cannot afford to overlook. Sothat 
while this work is valuable as a clear presenta- 
tion of what must be called one side of the sub- 





haps, Dr. Richard T. Ely’s may be called the 
most pronounced advocate. Those who, with 
Dr. Perry, see only error and harm in the so- 
called ‘‘ Nationalist” or ‘ Socialistic’’ theories 
of the day, will welcome this volume as atrench- 
ant and able defender of the “orthodox” political 
economist’s faith. 

A welcome aid to students of literature and 
literary societies has just appeared in Prof. Jas. 
M. Garnett’s Selections in English Prose from 
Elizabeth to Victoria (Boston: Ginn & Co.). 
It gives well-chosen selections, each of sufficient 
length, of nearly all the most important prose 
writers from Euphues to Carlyle (1580-1880). 
We say nearly all, for, by some strange over- 
sight, one of the very greatest and most import- 
ant prose writers of the Restoration period 
has been overlooked. We refer to John Bunyan. 
By what standard of criticism he is omitted, when 
a writer like Cowley, or even Temple, or Clar- 
endon, is represented, it is difficult to divine. 
On the whole, however, students not having ac- 
cess to large libraries will be glad in this vol- 
ume to have at hand so many good specimens 
of the prose literature of the period covered. 

School libraries are more and more growing 
in favor. The time is rapidly coming when no 
school will be considered adequately equipped 
that has not a library accessible to teachers and 
scholars. And when that time comes, we think, 
on the shelves of most libraries, whatever else 
may not be found there, sets of attractive, valu- 
able and altogether delightful books like the 
recently commenced “ Heroes of the Nations,” 
the equally admirable ‘Story of the Nations” 
series will be sure to be found. They seem to 
be specially adapted for such a purpose, though 
not by any means to be confined to it. The 
second volume of the former series is before us, 
a beautifully made and intrinsically valuable 
and important biographical study of Gustavus 
Adolphus, and the Struggle of Protestantism 


for Existence (New York: G, P. Putnam's 


Sons., price $1.50), by C. R. L. Fletcher, M. A. 
It is printed, bound, and illustrated in charming 
style; indeed, some of the illustrations and 
maps are exceedingly valuable and hard to get 
anywhere else. The modest author has suc- 
ceededed in treating a very difficult historical 
character and more difficult period not only in 
an eminently lucid and interesting manner, but 
also with such thoroughness, erudition, and fair- 
ness as to make his volume a positive con'ribu- 
tion to the history of the times he writes of, and 
of distinct and independent value. The book 
is well worthy of a place in the library of the 
student of history. If the series continues to 
give us works of as high an order of excellence 
as this one, the publishers deserve the congratu- 
lations and thanks of all thoughtful readers. We 
look forward with pleasure to the volumes that 
are to follow. Switzer/and (New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, $1.50) by Lina Hug and Rich- 


ject, there should be studied along with it some | ard Stead, is the thirty-first volume thus far is- 
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sued in the “ Story of the Nations” series, and 
is also a work of intrinsic worth, attractively 
bound and illustrated and entertainingly writ- 
ten. It is all the more welcome as few histories 
of Switzerland that aresreliable exist in a form 
for popular use, and fewer still of any kind that 
trace Swiss history back to its early beginnings. 
Indeed, the first chapter, giving a summary of 
what is known about the old ‘lake dwellers,” 
with its illustrations of their dwellings, pottery, 
and implements, is among the most interesting 
in the volume. The various maps and tables of 
cantons, areas, population, and genealogies, are 
valuable features of the work, which must be re- 
garded as one of the best of the generally ex- 
cellent series to which it belongs. 

Books on Japan have been multiplying in 
recent years. The latest is an unpretending 
little volume, entitled Fafan, and described as 
“A Sailor’s Visit to the Island Empire” (New 
York: John B. Alden. Price, 50 cts.) by Cap- 
tain M. B. Cook. It is written in a straightfor- 
ward, familiar style, and has all the interest of 
a personal narrative. In its 146 pages it gives 
more interesting information than many another 
volume of double its size. This, together with 
its very low price, ought to make it popular. 

Speaking of Japan, nothing more instructive, 
and at the same time more entertaining, has 
been written on the subject for a long while than 
the articles entitled ‘‘Noto: an Unexplored 
Corner of Japan,” by Percival Lowell, the first 
of which is printed in Zhe Atlantic Monthly 
for January. In fact Zhe Atlantic begins the 
new year in such wise as to insure an ever in- 
creasing number of readers. It has several ar- 
ticles of special value to educators, a thoughtful 
one by Cleveland Abbe on “A New University 
Course,’’ and one of great practical worth by 
Prof. N. S. Shaler on “ Individualism in Educa- 
tion.’’ As clear a characterization of Hegel’s 
philosophy as we have yet seen, is found in 
Dr. Josiah Royce’s first paper on “ Two Phil- 
osophers of the Paradoxical."’ One on Schopen- 
hauer is to follow. Students of Civics, in its 
broadest sense, will want to read Charles W. 
Clark’s article on ‘‘Compulsory Arbitration,”’ 
and Henry C. Lea’s on ‘The Lesson of the 
Pennsylvania Election.’’ There are also several 
valuable historical studies, besides serials by 
Stockton and Fanny Murfree, short stories, 
literary essays and reviews, and some charming 
poetry. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $4 
per year.) 

OPEN SESAME! Poetry and Prose for School- 
Days. Edited by Blanche W. Bellamy and Maud 
W. Goodwin. Vol. Il, arranged for Bovs and 
Girls from Ten to Fourteen Years old, and Vol. 
Lll. for Students over Fourteen Years old. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. 

The purpose of these volumes, the first of which 
we have not seen, we are told is to furnish properly 
graded selections to be committed to memory, and 
so to stimulate that faculty in children, and at the 
same time to foster the love of good literature. The 
selections are made judiciously and with good taste, 
while the publishers have put the volumes into at- 
tractive shape, with large, clear type and on good 
paper, e 


ALDEN’S MANIFOLD CYCLOPEDIA OF KNOWLEDGE 
AND LANGUAGE. Vol. 25. Montenegro—Neutrals. 
New York: John B. Alden. samo. Price, 75 
cents per volume. 

We have frequently called attention to the advan- 
tages of this Cyclopedia for popular and school use 
It is now rapidly nearing completion, and in fullness 
and reliability is the peer of any other work of the 
kind to be had for double the price. Its convenient 
form and low price make it specially suitable for 
school libraries. 

MANUAL TRAINING IN EpucaTion. By C. M. 
Woodward. New York: Scribner & Welford. 
ramo., pp. 310. Illustrated, Price, $1.25. 

A full discussion of the subject by one who has 
had years of practical experience. Much of the 
earnest argument for manual training was more 
needed some years ago, when Prof. Woodward first 
wrote about it. Now there is perhaps more need of 
a work showing the limitations of the method and 
the dangers of its abuse. If, however, there still are 
those who do not believe in manual training as a part 
of education, we heartily commend this book to their 
attention. 

HARPER’sS SIXTH READER. By Fames Baldwin. 
British Authors. New York: Harper & Bros. 
ramo. pp. 504. Price, go cents. 

This is essentially a literary reader, as it should be. 
And one containing a more wisely chosen set of reso- 
lutions from the very best of British literature it 
would be hard to find. It completes, and worthily, 
“* Harper’s Series of School Readers,’’ which we de- 
scribed some time ago in these columns. 


GREEK FOR BEGINNERS. Ay Edward G. Coy, 
M. A. New York: American Book Co. s2mo., 
pp. 167. Price, $1. 

Based upon an earlier edition of the author’s 

‘¢Mayor’s Greek Lessons,’’ this little work is none 


the less excellent and needed on that account. Good 
books for beginners in Greek are scarce. This book 
is a good one, provided it be put into the hands of a 


good teacher. It has been prepared specially asa 
companion to the Hadley-Allen Greek grammar, and 
as an introduction to either Coy’s First Greek Reader 
or the Anabasis of Xenophon. 


AN EASY METHOD FOR BEGINNERS IN LATIN. By 
Alvert Harkness. New York: American Book 
Co. s12mo. pp. 348. lilustrated. 

HAND-Book oF LATIN WririnGc. By Henry Preble 
and Chas, P. Parker. Revised Edition. samo. 
pp. 109. Price, 55 cents. 

Both these books have been made so as to answer 
the demand for “ easy methods.’’ Whether this de- 
mand is wholesome or not, and whether it ought to 
be supplied, are questions we need not here discuss. 
Suffice it to say that both these books have apparently 
succeeded in making the study of Latin “easier” 
than it used to be. The first claims to have in no 
wise sacrificed thoroughness to easiness; it has not 
diminished the amount of study required, but only 
the form and method. The second does not profess 
exhaustiveness; but has merely put into compact 
shape various points usually fouud difficult, so as to 
make them more convenient for study and reference. 
The first is a combined elementary Grammar, Reader, 
and Book of Exercises. The last is almost wholly a 
Book of Exercises, with only some special suggestions 
and summary of rules. Both books will be usefnl in 





the hands of wise teachers. 
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THE MORNING LIGHT IS BREAKING. 
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. The morning light is breaking, The darkness dis-ap- pears; The sons of earth are 
. Richdews of gracecomeo’er us In many a_ gen-tle shower; And bright - er scenes be - 
. See heath-en na-tions bend-ing Be-fore the God we love, And thousand hearts as - 
. Blest riv - er of sal - va - tion, Pur-sue thineonward way; Flowthou to ev-ery 





















































wak - ing To pen - i - ten-tial : Each breeze thatsweepsthe o - cean Brings 
fore us Are omc’ eve - ry : Each cry’ to Heav-en go - ing A - 
cend - ing In grat-i-tude a - ; While sin-ners,nowcon - fess - ing, The 
na - tion, Nor’ in thyrichness : Stay not till all the low - ly Tri- 
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tid-ingsfrom a - far Of na-tions in com - mo- tion, Prepared for Zi-on’s war. 

bundant answer brings; And heavenly galesare blow - ing, With peace upon their wings. 


gos- pel call o - bey, Andseek the Saviour’s bless - ing, A na-tion in a day. 
umphant reach theirhome; Stay not till all the _ ho - ly, Proclaim,‘* The Lord is come.” 
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COME, SAID JESUS’ GENTLE VOICE. «hts Le Bannan. 
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1. Come,said Je - sus’ gen -tle voice, Come, and make paths your choice, 
2, Thou, who, houseless, sole, for - lorn, Long hast proud world’s scorn, 
3. Ye  who,tossed on beds of pain, Seek for ease, seek in vain ; 
4. Hith - er come, for here is found Balm_ that — ev ery wound, 
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I will guide you to your home; Wea - ry pil - grim, hith-er come. 
Long hastroamed the bar-ren waste, Wea - ry pil - grim, hith-er haste. 
Ve, by fierc - er an-guish torn, In re - morse for guilt whomourn: 
Peace that ev - er. shall en - dure. Rest e - ter - nal, sa-cred, sure. 
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